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THEN AND NOW. 





BY SYDNEY HODGES, 





Yet, if the love that was with me then 
Could only be with me now, 

I should feei again as I felt that night 
When | heard her whispered vow, 

It is not the years, out the vanished joys 
That furrow the weary brow, 


Gone, like the breeze on a summer sea, 
Like the notes of a nest-ward lark : 

And the lights are out and the music's mute, 
And love lies cold and stark; 

And the world to me so old and sad, 
And the future all so dark! 


HEART AND RING. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


RYING to frame some torm of words 
| in which she could speak to him, she 

made her way to the meadows, and as 
she went the beauty of the spring morning 
seemed to take to itselfa new and stranve 
loveliness, and notwithstanding her diffi- 
cult task, the thought that she was going to 
meet him again filled her with a vague, in- 
describabie sensation that half-pieased, 
half-troubled her. 

Ail the place was silent save for the sing. 
ing of the birds and the babbling of the 
brook, and as she seated herself on the 
mossy bank she looked round, as one 
views a place rendered familiar and pleas- 
ant by associations, 

Wherever she went, whatever happened 
to her in the fature, she thought, she 
should always zemember Barton mead- 
ows, tae clump of elms, the silver brook, 
and—ab, yes!—the handsome face lying so 
still and white in her iap. 

As she was recalling the scene, dwelling, 
on it with a singular commingling of pieas- 
are and pain, she heard the beat of horse’s 
hoofs, just as she had heard it the first 
wnorning; and Lord Neville came fiying 
over the hedge, a little further from her 
this time, aod still upon his horse, and not 
upon his head. 

He pulied the animal up almost on its 
haunches, and, slipping from the saddle, 
hurried towards her. 

In the second that she raised her eyes 
sné took in, as if by a species of mental 
photography, the handsome face, with its 
clear and now eager eyes, the gracefui fig- 
ure, in ita suit of grey cords that seemed to 
be part and paroel of the wearer, and the 
air—distinguished, patrician, it is so difi- 
cult to describe it, which is the birthright 
of the gentleman,—the air which the par- 
venu, though he count his gold by the mil- 
lion, cannot purchase. 

‘‘You have come!” he said, raising his 
hat. “1 am so glad, so grateful, Miss Mar- 
lowe,”’ 

“You would not be, Lord Neville, if you 
knew how sorry I am to be here,’”’ sbe 
said, and her wonderful eyes met his ar- 
dent gaze steadily and with a gravity that 
lent a subtle and altogether new charm to 
her face. 

His face feil. 

“Sorry?” he said, regretfally. 

“Yea,” she said: “very, very sorry. 
Lord Neville, you should not have written 
ne that note; it was wrong.”’ 

Let me te ou,” he said eagerly 
pieading]y leare w ony 

‘l did not intend to come,” sne6 
ifhe had not spoken, “I meant to pass 


Cc. 





said, as | 





the note by unanswered. But it seemed— 


well, yes, unkind. And I tried to write, 
bat ——’’ her brows came together, ‘I could 
not please myself, It is so hard to write 
such a letter for the first time in one’s life, 
and at last 1 decided to meet you, that I 
might tell you how wrong you were, end 
tnat your note showed me—ah! s0 plainly 
—that we must not meet again—that, in 
sbort, Lord Neville, our acquaintance 
must cease!’’ 

She actually half rose, as if she were 
about to leave him then and there; but he 
put out his hand pieadingly, without dar- 
ing to touch her, and implored ber to 
wait. 

“Don’t go—for a moment, only a mo- 
ment!’’ he pleaded, ‘Let me speak in my 
detense, Do listen to me! I only ask you 
to listen to me!"” 

She sank down again siowly, reluctant- 
ly, ag it seemed, and he threw Limsaeif be- 
side her, bending forward, his eyes fixed 
upon her face, all alight with the ardent 
desire to turn aside her anger, to melt her 
cold neas, 


“Why did you write that notet’’ she 
said, 
‘“Why—I was mad!’’ he said. ‘Stop—i 


wes mad: I wrote it while I was in the 
theatre, It was wrong, I know, of course; 
but J’m not sorry that 1 wrote it!’’ 

She turned ner eyes with surprise and 
reproach upon him, 

“No, 1’m not sorry!’’ he said, almost de- 
fiantly. ‘I wrote it during the entr’acte; 
l’d been watching you and listening to 
you until—well, until I had iom myself, I 
suppose, Anyhow | got the piece of paper 
and wroteon it, and put it amongst the 
violets, all in a moment, as it were. I felt 
that I must see you again—wait, ah, wait 
and hear me out!’’ for she had made a 
movement that seemed to threaten her de- 
partare. 

‘*] don’t know how long I may be here, 
I may go at any moment—trom Barton, I 
mean; and then, as I thought that 1 might 
not see you again for weeks, for months 
perhaps—’”’ he stopped, not because he Lad 
no words, but for breath, and to regain his 
com posure, 

“] knew you would be angry, but— what 
was ltodo? You had forbidden me—well, 
you hadn’t given me permission to call on 
you——”’ 

She caught her under-lip in her teeth: he 
was using the argument in his defense 
which she had not used for him in the 
morning. 

—“And I thought I would write it, 
Miss Marlowe, you shall blame me for 
sending that note to you, for asking you to 
meet me here, It was wrong, impertinent, 
whatever you like to call it, but I had a 
distinct object——”’ 

She did not start, but looked at him fora 
moment with faint surprise, then iooked 
at the brook. 

“I wanted to tell you something,” hs 
said, not so smoothly or glowing now, but 
with a sudden gravity in ;his voice, an !n- 
tensity in the expression of bis eyes that 
ought to have warned her; but it did not, 
for she looked at him with calm surpzise, 

“{t will sound sudden to you, sudden 
and abrupt, I daresay,’”’ he said, ‘]—! 
can’t help it! It seems sudden to me, and 
yet sometimes I feel as if I had known you 
for years—all my life. Misa Marlowe, 
when aman finds that the face and the 
voice of a girl are haunting him day and 
night, that he cannot drive them out of his 
bead for half a minute, when he ins only 
happy when he is near ber and altogether 


wretched when he is away from her 
here is née explana § Sir vo 

witt that gir ary | - a | . x 
am in iove W y 


The blood rasbead t Doria's face her 


left it white to the lips 





She drew her eyes away from his siowly 
and sut mute and motionless, 

“I love you!” he said, bending a little 
nearer to her, the words fraught with the 
intensity—and the truth—of a man’s pes- 
sion. “: love you with sll my heart and 
soul!’’ 

He drew a long breath. “That ie why I 
wrote to you, that is wnat I had to 
say to you—waita moment, 1 know what 
you are going to say—perhaps you are go- 
ing to laugh. For Heaven’s sake, don’t, 
for this is a serious business for me!’ 

She nade a slight gesture of nogation. 

“No, forgive me; I was wrong! You 
would not laugh. But I know what you 
will sny—that I have only seen you a few 
times, that I nave only spoken to you on 
two occasions, Weill, 1 know. Do you 
think I haven’t told myself ail that? I 
have a hundred times; but it doesn’t alter 
the fact. I do love you. I know that, and 
that’s about all | know of it.” 

His deep, musical voice was tremulous 
for a moment, but he mastered it. “And 
I don’t wonder at it! Where is the man 
with haifa heart in his ocosom who 
wouldn’t love you! I have never seen 
anyone so beautiful—half so beautifal!’’ 

She moved her hand as if to silence him, 
but he went on, 

“Ana I’ve eat for hours fascinated—feel- 
ing my heart drawn out of me by your 
face, your voice! Why, look how you 
move the reat of the people at the theatre, 
and think what it must mean to me who 
loved you the very first time I saw you! 
Ab, Miss Marlowe— Doris—let me cali you 
Doris for once!—if I could only tell you 
how dearly and truly and passionately | 
love you! Bat Il ocan’t. I know it’s no use, 
Who am I thet you should ieel anything 
but amusement——” 

“Do not say that,’’ she said, 
voice, almost inaudible indeed. 

‘You are as beautiful as an angel, and as 
clever—why you are famous already, and 
I—”’ he laughed with self scorn—“I'm just 
an ordinary fool of a fellow. Of course 
there is no hope for me, and yet somehow 
I felt that I must tell you. You won't 
laugh, I know. You'll tell me that I’m 
very foolish, and that we musu’t meet 
again—and—and all that—’’ he rose but 
sank down again, and touched her arm 
reverently—“‘and you'll send me away 
and—and—perhaps forget all about me ina 
week ortwo. While I—well—”’ he pushed 
the short crisp hair from bis brow with an 
impatient gesture,—‘‘well, I shall get over 
it in time—No!”’ he said, simply, passion- 
ately, ‘I shall never forget you! If I live 
to be a hundred I shal! never forget the 
other day when 1 opened my eyes and saw 
you bending over me, or those next two 
nights when I looked at you in the theatre! 
I shall never forget, nor cease to love you! 
I know it as surely as | stand here!”’ 

He rose and thrust his hands in hia pock. 
eta, and looked down at her, his handsome 
face set hard, bis eyes dweliing upon her 
with the bangry look of the man who 
loves and yet does not hope, 

‘And now 1’vetold you,” he said with 
a short breath, “and now I suppese it's 
‘good-bye, Lord Neville, I hope you will 
he happy and—’ ”’ his volee broke, and he 
knelt beside her and caught her hand. 

‘‘Mias Marlowe! Doris! If—if there is 
the slightest chance for me! If there is the 
least pit of hope in the world give it to me! 
I’m—I’m Like a man pleading for his life! 


in a low 


For his life? For more than that--his hao 
piness——”’ he stopped sudden, amitten at- 
lent, for the hand that waa free nad gone | 
nm to her face and covered her eyes. and 
abe was tremt ne 
he had hear ve made . e} 
stege, and it had meéeant—just her ie 
n nore; this was the Great time the accents 


ofa real, genuine passion had ever smote 





upon her ear, and ita tones thrilled to her 
beart. 

She trembled with joy, with fear, with 
doubt, with the almost irrepressible long- 
ing to hide her burning face upon his 
breast, and give words to the ory that rang 


in her heart, ‘I love you! I love you!” 

“Doria!” he said; ‘Doria!l’’ and there 
wee truth in his voice, “For Heaven's 
sake, don’tory! I’m not worth it; I am 
not, indeed! Are youcrying? Don't! I'll 
—{" hh go——’’ 


She put out her hand and laid it gently 
on hia arm, as gently asa butterfly alightsa 
apon a flower, 

He caught it, and drew nearer to her. 

“Doria! 1s it possible?’ Do you—may { 
hope? Doris! Oh, my darling, my darl- 
ing!’ and his strong arms wound round 
ber, and his kisees fell ike hot rain upon 
her hair and eyeiida, 

For a moment she surrendered herself to 
the storm of passion, as a tree bends before 
the whirlwind; then she put her hands 
palm-wise upon hia breast, and gently 
kept him from her, 

“Ob, wait, wait!’’ 
don’t know-——”"' 

“Don’t know! Don’t kuow whetber you 
love me, you mean?’ he said, kneeling 
beside her, and gazing hungrily in her 
face, ready toswoop down upon her with 
renewed caresses. 

“*Yos,’’ she said, and ber voice came in a 
whisper, “It is all so—so0 sudden! I don’t 
know——”’ 

“My darling!’ he whispered. ‘Let me 
ask you! I know what loves means, for | 
learnt it from my love for you. Look at 
me, Doris!’ 

She raised her eyes—they seemed 
weighted with lead—and let them rest up- 
On his ardent, glowing tace. 

“Let me ask you,’’ be said, ‘woulda you 
like meto be unhappy?—would you like 
me to leave you, © gO away from you, not 
for an bour or a day, but forevyer?’’ 

A faint shudder siook her, and the 
hands touching his breast half-cloned ou 
bim. 

“Would you be happy if | were miles 
away, and there wasn chance of ever see- 
ing me again?— Doris, anawer me; shall | 
go? Wiil you say ‘good-bye’?’”’ 

He drew back from ber in a feint of leav- 
ing her, aud ber «nail, soft hands closed 
upon him, 

‘*No, no!’’ 

He asked for no more. With a cry of 
Joy he drew her to him and Kissed her, al! 
unrebuked this time. 

“My darling!—imy beautifuil’’ 


ashe murmured, ‘I 


he inur- 


mured, ‘Oh, Doria, is it true—can it be 
true? Tell me, dearest; I can’t believe it 
otherwise, Tell me, do you love me just 


a littie?’’ and ne looked Into her downocas 
eyes an if he would read ber soul. 

She put her hand apon his arm and 
let them rest there, 

“Yeal’’ she said, as ifthe effort com ber 
much; “I do love you!"’ 

A linnet, perched upon a branch of the 
tree above them, barat into a song; a lamb, 
that nad been regarding them curiously, 
drew near and bieated; the brook babbled 
over the stonen; all nature ip its happy 
spring-tide seemed to take up the harmony 


ot these two soula bound in love’s subtie 





apell, and to find voice; but they were al- 
lent. 

At last he spoke, 

“It is like a dream!” neo said. r: noving 
his eyes from her face tor a worment and 
looking round like a man awaking fron 
asleep “Like a drea:n re ‘ e 
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should think so! (Great Heaven! what on 
earth do you see in me to love?”’ 

“Quite enough,” she sald, the smile 
growing sunnier, an she looked at his 
bandsome face and ardent eyes, 

“It's wonderful!” be sald, ‘Just look at 
the diflerence between us: you, #0 beauti- 
ful, so clever, such a genius; ob, I know! 
Why, you will be famous—are famous al- 
ready, | daresay—and I!’’ he laughed with 
self-oorp., ‘It is wonderful!’ and he drew 
her band to bis lips and kissed it. 

“Tan't it?" shesaid slowly, with loving 
mockery. 

“You, it is,” he asseverated. “Simply 
wonderful! And to think that you belong 
to me! You, you, you!” and his eyes 
fNashed upon her lovely, bewitching face, 
“By Jove, I aball wake up presently, and 
find that it really is only a dream,” 

Nhe started, and would have withdrawn 
her band If it bad not been so tightly 
clasped in hia, 

‘It is only a dream,” she murmured, 

‘Only a dream?’’ he repeated. 

"Yon," ashe sald, “A—a—very pleasant 
dreain——"’ 

“Thank you!” 

—*But a dream still, Lord Neville——’’ 

“My name is Cecil, I’d have you to 
know !"’ 

“Lord Cecil— 

‘Cecll, without the ‘lord,’ if you please.’’ 

—'It is only a dream! We must wake 
now! l—and you—have forgotten !” 

“Forgotten what, dearesi?’’ he said. 

‘*FKorgotten who you ars, and what! am,’’ 

**You are an angel !’’ he remarked, seat- 
ing himaeelf beside her, and stealing his 
arm round her waist 

‘1 aun an actress, and you area visocount,’’ 
ashe said, 

“I believe I am,’’ he said samilingly. 
‘But, all the same, you aré anange!l! Every 
inoment 1 expect to see you spread your 
wings, and fly away from meé,’’ 

“So 1] shell direotly,’’ she said, with a 
simile that was half sorrowful. ‘I am an 
actress: one of the people! One who has no 
status, no standing in the world; and you 
are «a nobleman! You will bea marquis 
goine day, will you not?” 

‘*] daresay,’’ he assented carelessly, try- 
ing to decide whether she was more beau- 
tiful grave or siniling. 

“There is a gulf between you and me, 
Lord Neville!’ 

“Cecil, if you please !’’ 

“A gulf——” 

“Which love can stride across,’’ he said. 
‘“Thatis, If you are going to draw up @ list 
of comparisons! Ags if there could be any 
oomparison between Doris Marlowe, the 
great actress, and Cecil Neville, the stupid 
dragoon !”’ 

“And futare marquis!’’ she said, ‘Ab! 
I know! Yea, there’saa gulf!’’ 

“Look here, Doris,"’ he said, taking her 
hand, which she bad withdrawn, and kiss- 
ing each finger separately; ‘don’t talx 
nousense, I’m a@ future marquis, Ail 
right. I don’t deny it.” 

‘You cannot.” 

“Just so—I cannot. But I’m not a mar- 
quis at present. I’m simply Cecil Neville! 
i’m not even adragoon, for—confound him! 
—the marquis made me retire! I’tn simply 
nothing, while you—you!”’ be emphasized 
the pronoun by raising the edge of her 
dress and kissing it, ‘‘you are a great and 
famous actress———’’ 

“And outside the pale of society,’’ she 
said, with sudden wisdom, 

‘Noclety l’’ he exclaimed, “what do I 
care for that? I never cared very much for 
it; at this moment I care less. You are 
society enough for me!’’ 

No woman could have been otherwise 
than touched by bis devotion; she allowed 
him to retain her hand. 

“If you only knew what a sacrifice you 
are making, my darling!” he said, amil- 
ingly. “Why, presently you will appear 
in London, and will find the world at your 
feet; and they wili all be in love with you, 
peasant—only there are no peasants in 
London —and peers! 1 daresay you would 
have an Offer from a duke! Think of that! 
And you have, pledged your troth to a 
simple viscount !’’ 

“] am satiefied,” abe said, with a 
amile, 

“And precious little you have to be satis- 
fied with!’’ besaid, ‘for 1 am @ poor kind 
of viscount. I am entirely at the mercy of 
the great marquis—the Marguis of Stoyle! 
He forced me to leave the army, where ! 
had achance, and be keeps me on starva- 
tion allowance. Ob! you had better have 
waited and booked your duke, Doris!” 

She laughed softly, but the laugh was 
ratber a grave one. 

‘What will the marquis aay?’’ she asked, 
looking at him with her brows drawn, her 
lovely eyes half curious, 

Lord Neville amiled, 
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“He wilt be sure to say something dis 
agreeable; be always does.” 

‘But tell me,’’ she insisted gently. ‘Or 
aball I tell you?” 

“You couldn’t,” hesaid, ‘That beeuti- 
ful face of yours couldn’t manage to look 
like the marquis’s hard, stony one, and 
certainly your voice that is just like 
music-——’’ 

“Sball I get up and curtsey?”’ she put in, 
with a faint smile. 

“You needn’t; it’s no compliment. No, 
you couldn’t harden your voice to anything 
approsching the marquis’s steely, icy 
tones,”’ 

“No?” she said abeently; then suddenly 
she sat upright, and her face grew set and 
cold, and her eyes hardened with s dis- 
dainful hauteur, ‘So, Oecil!” she said, 
and her voice was stern and cuttingly 
scornful, ‘#0 you have made up your mind 
to marry—what is it?—a dairymaid,—no, 
pardon me!—an actress! An actress, a 
social pariab, a person one pays one’s 
money to see upon the stage, to make us 
laugh for ap bour or two, but with whem 
one would ratber not be seen walking in 
the public streets; and you propose to 
marry this—this girl? Well, do so, but re- 
member that in marrying her you cut your- 
self off from me and the world to which 
you belong, that yca sink into the mud 
from which you sprang, and are utterly 
ruined, a social suicide !’’ 

Lord Neville sat and stared at her. 

lt was not the words, dramatic though 
they were, which amazed him, but the face, 
the volioe. 

“Why, Doris,’’ he said at last, ‘‘you have 
seen, you know the marquis?” 

Spe sbook her head as her countenance 
resumed its own girlish freshness and 
beauty. 

“No,” she said gently. “I have never 
seen bim.’’ 

“No? Well, of all the extraordinary 
likenesses! It was my esteemed uncie the 
marquis—making an allowance for the 
difference in age and the rest—to a point !’’ 

‘You forget that iam an actress,” she 
said with a littlesigh, ‘It was easy enough, 
as cary as to guess what he—what anyone 
jn bis position would say to his nephew 
and heir when he told him what he pro- 
posed doing! It is something like what he 
would say, is it not?” 

‘‘1t was a wonderful imitation of the mar- 
quis’s expression and way of talking— 
wonderful, darling !—but I don’t think he 
would have said #0 much, But there,what 
difference can it make what he says or 
thinks, eh, Doris?’’ be broke off. 

“But will it make no difference?” she 
asked, leaning forward, ber bands ciasped 
on ber knees, her eyes fixed dreamily on 
the ground, “I know there must be a 
sacrifice: let me know how great a one, 
What difference will it make?’’ and she 
looked at bim, 

Lord Neville frowned slightly as he 
thought of the speech his uncle had ad- 
dressed to him after dinner on his first 
night at the Towers, and she saw the frown 
and sighed, 

“The aacrifice would begreater even than 
I thought,” she said. “Is it notso? I— 
yes, I am so ignorant of the world, I know 
nothing about it, excepting what I have 
learned from books and plays——”’ 

‘Don’t say another word!’’ he broke in, 
almost grimly in his earnestness, “Every 
word you say makes me ashamed! Do you 
think I set anything in the scales against 
your love? The marquis may say and do 
what he pleases: he may curse or bless me, 
and it won’t make any difference! All the 
saine—I mention it for your sake, and not 
my own, you seem eo afraid, my darling; 
he can’t rob me of the title, and if he could 
1 would surrender it rather than lose you. 
Lose you!” he exclaimed, witb bis short 
laugh. ‘Look here, Doris, I’a rather be 
your husband, and—and sweep a crossing, 
than warry another woman and be tne 
future King of England! Thas sounds 
rather high and lofty, doesn’t 1? But I’m 
rather bad at expressing myself, and it’s as 
near as 1 can get to my meaning !’’ 

“I]t is near enough,”’ she said witb a 
smile, her heart giving a little leap at his 
ardent, manly avowal 

“And that’s enough of the marguis,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We’ve forgotten quite as impor- 
tant @ person, it seems to me, Your 
guardian, Doris!’’ 

She started slightly. 

“Jefirey!’”’ she murmured. “Ah, yes!” 

*Yea,’’ said Lord Nevilia. “Now I val- 
ue his goodwill quite as much as [ do my 
uncie’s, and I don’t feel at all sure that I 
shall get it. You see, with all deference to 
you, sweetheart a 

Sweetbeart! She whispered the word to 
herself and glowed over it. 

—‘‘]’m not, in all points, the very best 
kind of young man for a husband, and 








your guardian is very likely to remark it. 
What if he should refuse his consent?”’ 

Her face grew faintly troubied. 

“Jeffrey refuse!’’ she said almost to ber- 
self. “N—o, Not if-——*” 

“Not if you wished for it very much?” 
be said, divining her meaning. ‘I seo! 
And I’m not su: prised, I can’t imegine 
any man stony-hearted enough to refuse 
you anything, even such an unwise thing 
asthis! Look here, Doris, I'll go back 
home with you and see him.” 

The trouble on her face grew more 
marked, 

“] bate suspense and delay and, weil, I 
want to feel sure, quite sure, that you are 
my veryown! You don’t my going home 
with you and telling him straight out, do 
your” 

Sbe was silent a momen, then she looked 
at him hesitatingly. 

“No, do not. I—’’ she swopped; “I think 
I would rather see him first. I—I could 
tell him. Ab, do you not see how sudden- 
ly it would come upon him? How unpre- 

— 

He nodded. 

“You haven’t told him anything about 
me?”’ 

The oolor rose to her face, 

“No,” she said, and her eyes were down- 
cast. ‘No, I have not told him; he would 
he would be so surprised and—— J] will 
see him first and tell him.”’ 

“All right,” he said, ‘Then, to mor- 
row?” 

*Yoa, to-morrow,’’ she said, with a little 
sigh of relief, ‘I wish I could tell you all 
he has been to me, how tender and loving: 
father, mother, brother! Ah, I have had 
no cne @.se but him in the world, and he 
has devoted all his life to me!”’ 

“{ will never forget that,” said Lord Ne- 
ville gravely, ‘and I will try and thank 
him to-morrow! Yes, 1 can understand 
how hard it will seem to him to have to 
lose you. But, Doris, he need not do that, 
He has stood in a father’s place to you; I 
shall not oust him from it, or separate you 
from him, There is room in that big heart 
of yours for both of us, isn’t there?’ 

Sne turned to him as if moved by an ir- 
resistible impulse, and held out ber hands, 
and her eyes were full of tears, 

“If I had not loved you until this mo- 
ment, I should now,’’ she said, in a low 
voice, 

Of course he captured the little quiver- 
ing hands, and they sat in silence for a 
minute or two. Then suddenly she 
started, 

“Tne time!"’ she exclaimed. ‘I had for- 
gotten! There is a rehearsel,’’ and she 
sprang to her feet. “No, no!’ pressing 
her fingers on hia) shoulder. “You must 
not come—not an inch of the way. I—I 
want to be alone to think—to think!’’ she 
stopped, with a little, dazed air, and smiled 
down at him. 

“Oh, if you are tired of me—’’ he said, 
with ioving mockery, ‘To-morrow, Doria, 
in the morning?”’ 

“Yes, to-morrow—ab, what a long time!” 
she whispered, almost inaudibly. “Let 
methink, If I cannot come,—there may 
be a rehearsal——”’ 

He looked disappointed—manlike, 

**] shall be here,” he said, ‘‘and 1’li wait 
all day if you like,” 

She laughed softly, her eyes dweiling 
upon him lovingly. 

‘Without your lunoh or your dinner?— 
that would be too much, No; if you come 
and I am not bere, leave some message for 
me,” she looked round: ‘write me a 
word, and put it under this big stone by 
the tree there,’”’ 

“All right,” he said, “But you will 
come, if notin the morning, ia the after- 
noon—some time! Remember, I em to 
see your guardian to-morrow!”’ 

“Yes,” she said. ‘But do you remem- 
ber, too, that I am not my own master, 
Lord Neville, thatI belong to the pub- 
lic.”’ 

‘Indeed, Miss Marlowe?’ he said, re- 
torting the formality upon her. “Il was 
under the impression that you belonged to 
me !”’ 

“Ab, yes,” she murmured, with sweet 
surrender, as he held ber in his arms, 

“We've forgotten one part of the cere- 
mony,’”’ he said. “People when they are 
engaged give each other a ring: I wasn’t 
conceited enough to think that you'd listen 
to me, or I would have bought one.”’ 

“Have mine,’’ she said, Then, suddenly, 
she disengaged her hand, and held it up, 
and swiftly drew from ber finger a quaint 
old allver ring. ‘‘See,” she said, the color 
stealing into ner face. ‘‘Will you have 
that ?’’ 

“WilIl?’ he eaid, taking it, hand and 
all. 

“What a small hand you have,” ashe said, 
laughing softly. “It is too large for your 





little finger; you had better give it back 
to me,”’ 

“It will bea bad day for me when I do,” 
he said grimly, “for I shall be limp and 
cold.’’ 

“Or feithless,”’ she said, witb a smile, 

Then fetore he could retort, she touched 
bis lips with bers, murmured his name, 
and was gone, 

He watched her until the slight, girlish 
figure had vanished, then went slowly to 
his horse, mounted, and rode slowly 
away. 

A minute or so afterwards a lady end 
gentleman came out from amongst ihe 
trees, The gentleman wes Spenser Church. 
ill, the lady— Lady Grace. 

He wore his usual biand, benevolent 
suitle, intensified, if anything, as he looked 
after the disappearicng horseman, but Lady 
Grace was white aimost to pallor, and 
stood biting her under lip, and breathing 
heavily. 

“Whbat a charming pastoral!” he said, 
with his smooth, cily laugh; ‘Adam and 
Eve, or Edwin and Angelina, in Goia- 
smith’s poem,—you know it, dear Lady 
Grace?—were never more poetical or 
touching! Really, one cannot belp feeling 
grateful to the happy chance which enabled 
me to be a witness of so moving and 
charming a scene,’’ 

“Chance!” she said, and her voice 
sounded thick and forced, ‘‘You knew 
that they would be here when you asked 
me to come!” and she shot a glance of 
scorn and hate at him. 

“J, my dear lady! Now how was that 
possible? Do you think our enamoured 
Cec!l would confide his appointments to 
me? And not having the inestimable 
privilege of knowing the lady——”’ 

“She is the actress—tbe girl we saw last 
night!” she muttered, between her teeth; 
‘tan actress—a painted——”’ 

“Was sbe painted? Yes, I daresay! [| 
am, alas! rather near-sighted,’’ he said, 
smiling as he recalled the youthful bloom 
of Doria’s sweet face. ‘‘Ah! yes, I daro- 
say! Bat perhaps our dear Cecil is near- 
sighted, too! At any rate, he seems very— 
ab—voery far gone, does he not?” 

“He 1s mad!’’ sbe almost hissed, 

“You think, then, that he—ah--means 
this quite seriousiy? You know so much 
more of the world than |, dear lady!--you 
think he would marry this interesting 
young creature?”’ 

A light of hateful hope—such a light as 
shamed her womanhood—tfiashed for a mo- 
ment in Lady Grace’s eyes; then as it died 
out she said moodily, scornfully,— 

“Oh, yes, he is mad enough for that! Ob, 
yes, he would—seven—marry her!”’ 

‘Indeed! Reaily. How charming. So 
romantic,” pursued Spenser Cuurohiil. 
“The future Marchioness of Stoyle an ac- 
tress, a provincial actress! Clever, ob cer- 
tainly, and beautiful—ahem!—well with 
her paint and powder, of course; but pro- 
vincial, quite! And the future marchion- 
ess! Let me see, when was the marqul- 
sate created?’’ 

His smooth, suave speech almost fren- 
zied ber. 

“Why do you exasperate me?”’ she ex- 
claimed, between her teeth, and turning 
upon him. “Why bave you brought me 
here? To laugh at me, to mock me with 
this—this scandalous scene? You know 
he’ll marry her, unless——’’ 

‘“Uniess?’”’ he said softly. ‘Unless an 
accident happens, And accidents do bap- 
pen,—alas!—so often in this unsatisfactory, 
disappointing world.” 

She watched his face eagerly, with a 
faint glimmer of hope on her face, which 
was still paie and eloquent of the fierce 
jealousy which racked and tore her. 

“What do you mean?’ she demanded, 
half angrily, half pleadingly. 

He smiled unctuously. 

“ ¢’Twixt tbe cup and the lip.’ The old, 
old adage, dear Lady Grace. These young 
peopie, in the full flush of their mutual 
passion——”’ 

She bit her lip till two red spots show ed 
where the white even teeth had pressed. 

—Doubtiess think that their path to hep 
piness is quite plain and smooth, Alas! I 
fear they will find that the road is stouy 
and difficult. It is a pity, a thousand 
pities! It is so sweet to see two hearts that 
beat as one——”’ 

‘*Ocease!’’ she said, as if she could andure 
bis soft mocking voice no longer. ‘What 
will you do? What can you do? He is mad 
and—and headstrong. How can you pre- 
vent—” she stopped suddenly, and stoop- 
ing, picked up something from the grass, 

“Ah!” hesaid. “Treasure-trove! What 
is it? A broken sixpence? No! A ring— 
the ring !”’ 

She held it almost at arm’s length as if it 
were some noxious reptile, then with a 
gesture of scorn and hate, she raised her 
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hand as if to throw tue ring from ber; but 
instantly he seized her arm, and his soft, 
tat band alid down until it had reached and 
secured the ring. 

‘‘Dear me, dear me!’’ fe murmured, as 
be neld it up. ‘‘How sorry be will be, 
bow——” he stopped sudden'y, and bis 
eyes seenied riveted to the ring, then, as 
he became aware of Lady Grace’s tixed 
gazo, the benevolent smile returned to his 
tace. ‘Actually lost it a few minutes after 
abe had given it to him! Now some super- 
stitious persons would oall that a bad 
omen. Are you, superstitious, dear Lady 
Grace?’’ 

“Give it to me, let me throw it——” she 
said with malignant intensity. 

He held it out of ber reach, surveying 
her with smiling scrutiny. 

“No, really ;ou must not. Poor Cecil 
—'’ he sicpped suddenly, and the ex- 
pression of his face changed, His quick 
ears had caught the sound of a horse’s 
boots, 

Touching her arm he signed to her to 
follow him, and slid back behind the trees. 
She followed him, and, looking over her 
shoulder, saw Lord Cecil galloping to- 
wards them. 

He cleared the hedge, and, dropping 
from the horse, walked quickly to the spot 
where they had stood, and commenced to 
search in the grass with anxious eagerness 
He went down on his knees, and examined 
every inch of the spot where Doris and he 
had sat, groped along the bank where t ey 
ned stood, and hunted overy likely eput. 

TLey could see his anxious face, bea 
his balf-muttered ejaculations of disap 
pointment, and Spenser Churchill, with 
tne ring in his hand, siniled sweetly, 





CHAPTER xXlll. 


/P\HE ring was nowhere to be seen! Full 
| cf pain and remorse, Lord Cecil was 

obliged to admit to himeelf that it was 
gone beyoud recovery; he might search 
for a week, @ month, and not find it, for it 
might have dropped off his finger and 
fulien at any *pot between the tree and the 
brook. 

‘My darling’s ring!’ he murmured 
aloud, 80 that the two :isteners could bear 
him where they stood concealed; “my 
darling’s ring! 1 would give all the Stoyie 
jeweis to get it back !” 

Then he mounted slowly, and with many 
a backward glance, as if he hoped that even 
at the jast moment he might get a giimpase 
of itsbining among the grass, he rode off- 


Thep the thought of his bappiness rose. 


asatide and swept away his uistrese: he 
bad lost the ring, but Doris—beautiful, 
sweet Doris— was still his! 

lt seemed too wonderful, too good to be 
true, and be recalled every word she had 
spoken, 6very glance of her love lit eyes, 
that be might impress them on bis memory. 

The air ssemed full of her: the birds 
sesiued to sing her name, “Doris, Doris 
Marlowe”; ali the earth, ciad in ite bright 
spring colors, was smiling a refivotion of 
the delirious joy that burnt like a fame in 
bis heart. 

She was so beautiful! He tried to think 
of the giris that he had known, that be 
inigut compare them with ber; but they 
all seemed insipid and coljoriess beside the 
intense, spiritual loveliness of Doris, witb 
her ceep, melting eyes, and grave, clear 
brows, And she wsée not only beautilal, 
buta genius, Every word she spoke was 
litted out of the region of commonplace by 
her marvelious voice with its innuimerabie 
changes of expression. Tne touch of her 
swail, smooth hand lingered about him 
yet, the shy kiss of ber wari iips barnt 
upon his brow, 

W hat had be done to deserve so great, so 
overwhelwing a happiness? And as he 
atked himself the question Cecil Neville’s 
face grew grave, and a padg shut through 
his heart, a pang of remorse—anod of shame 
—for some of the follies of his past life, 

Doris was worthy of the best and noblest 
wan in England, and he——! He set bis 
teeth and breathed hard. He bad laughed 
at Jove, had suiled almost contemptuously 
at passion, and now he felt that this was 
the only thing worth living for, and that 
rather than iose his darling he would ride 
his mare at the stone wail before hit ard 
break his neck. 

Then he thought of the marquis and his 
Own position. Whbat would the marquis 
say? He laughed grimiy a8 be pictured 
the scene before him. He could imagine 








marry Lady G' sce, because he was going 
to marry—an actresaf 

“1 wish to Heaven | were anything but 
what I am,” be said to biweself, with a 
sigh, “If l were only capabie of earning 
my own living, a barrister, or a doctor, or 
an artist, or something, 1 could make a 
home for wy darling then, but I am sim- 
ply & urcless, worthless being, who hap- 
pens, unfortunately, to be the next-of-kin 
to the Marquis of Svoyiel”’ 

W bat sbhoaid be do if the marquisturned 
bim adrift? His silowance would cease, 
his creditors would become preasing,—he 
wouid be ruined; and be would have to 
Walt until the marqgais died before he 
could make Doris his wife, 

The thought was gali and wormwood, 
Much as be disiiked his uncie, Cecil Ne- 
ville was not the man to wish for his death, 


The marquis might live for ever, if only | 


Cecii couid marry hie darling. 

“{f be only bad « beart in his bosom, ia- 
stead of a flint, and could see her!’’ he 
thought, as ne rude un; “or ill were only 
a barrieier or an artist, or anything that 
earns money enough w make my darling 
my witel’”’ 

He was in no burry to reach the Towers; 
it wae far pleasanter to be alone, to think 
over his happiness, and he made a wide 
circuit, brioging Polly iuto the stable-yard 
just before tho dreasing-beli rang. 

And, after all this thinking, this was the 
result; thet he must try somehow to win 
the marquis's consent to his inarriage, 

He bad intended going tothe theatre, to 
feast his eyes and ears upon bis beautiful 
love, but—with a pang-—-he resolved w 
dine and spend the evening at the Towers, 
and after dinner he would tell the mar- 
quia, Perhaps the old port would soften 
the old man’s bearti! Anyhow, he would 
tell him, 

As he passed (hrough tne nal! he almost 
ran against Spenser Uburchill, who was 
coming out of the inarquis’s apartments, 

“Ab, my dear Cecil!’ he murmured, 
with a benevolent smile, ‘just got back? 
What a lovely evening! Have you enjoy- 
ed your ride? Did you notice the sunset? 
Quitea Leader! You know those beantiful 
pictares Leader paints, all crimson and 
mauve?”’ 

Lord Cecil nodded and strode up the 
stairs to his roome, 

When he came down into th edrawing 
room, Lady Grace was seated st the piano, 
playing softly, and she gianced up at him 
with a amile. 

‘‘What bave you been doing with your- 
self all day, Lord Nevilie?’’ she asked, 

“Oh, I’ve just been loafing abvout,’’ he 
said carelessly; ‘and you?”’ 

“] am ashamed w say that I haven't 
veen outside the grounds,” she replied, 
‘Mr. Churchill and I have been botanizing 
in the gardens. I told him tbat we really 
ought to do something in the way of ex- 
ploring the neighborhood, but 1 could not 
induce him to go outside the gates. Are 
you going to the theatre to-night?’ she 
ssked innocently. 

He started and bent over the music. 

‘Not to-night,’’ he said, 

“| didn’t Know,” she sajd, “{ myself 
should like to go and see that girl play 
Jalie: again: It was wonderfu! !”’ 

‘*Yea,’’ he said in his curt way. 

‘Yes, she played it so remarkably well. 
Bat 1’m afraid a second night would spoil 
the impression, wouldn’t it?” 

“‘] daresay,’’ he said. 

Then the bell rang, and he gave her his 
arm and took her into dtnner, 


All through the elaborate meal she 
eemed in the best and brightest of spirits, 
aud her sallies of well bred merriment 
called a smile even to the face of the mar- 
quis. 

Lord Cecil noticed that he was less bitter 
than usual, and that be refrained from 
making the sneering and contemptuous 
remurks with which be usually adorned 
the conversation. 

Spenser Churchi!!, too, appeared in bis 
mnost benevolent and amiable mood, and 
yrew quite pathetic as he talked of bis pet 
charity for distressed chimney sweeps, 

The dessert came, and then Lady (race 
took up her fan and left the room, and 
Spenser Oburchill, after a single glass of 
cluret, r 96, and saying: ‘‘Don’t let me 
distarb you two; 1 am going to ask Lady 
Grace for some music,” glided oat of the 
room, 








Lord Neville started, and set down his 


“No, sir. I Lave not seen the papers,” 

“I was not alluding to the papers,” said 
the marquis, with a trace of his cold sneer. 
“I rarely read them; there is plenty of 
fiction in the library. But I have beard 
from my agent in Connemara, The country 
is very unsettied.”’ 

“Yes ?’’ eaid Lord Cecil absently: be had 
his own ideas about Ireland, and they 
would probably bave much astonished the 
marquis, who wag a Tory of the old and 
thorvugh-going sort. But Lord Cecil was 
not ihinking of ireland, but of Doris Mar- 
lowe, 

‘*] imagine you know that I—I suppose 
I ought to say ‘we'—bave a great deal of 
property there ?’’ 

Lord Cecil nodded. 

“{ suppose so, sir.’’ 

You,” said the merquis, glancing at him 
{from the corners of bis cold, keen eyes. 
“You don’t take much interest in the mat- 
ter—at present. But you wiil be marquis 
very soon, and then——” he laughed. ‘‘l 
don’t envy you your Irish property !’’ 

“Ll am in no barry to possess it, sir,’’ 
aaid Lord Ceoil, 

“I daresay not,”’ 

‘But I think the people bave some rea- 
son for what they are doing.’’ 

‘No doubt,” assented the marquis drily. 
“You view the business from tne patriotic 
side.’’ 

‘“*] sympathise with the people,’’ said 
Lord Neviile firmly. 

The marquis poured out a giass of wine 
and smiled coldly. 

““Yea—you are young,’’ he sald. “Sut 
I’il admit the thing wants looking intoand 
I’m to old to undertake the inspection. 


(TO BE OONTINUED.) 
-————> - > _-_—— 


THE Rosgz —Herodotus writes of roses 
in the garden of Midas, the son of Gordius, 
in Phrygia, that had sixty leaves, which 
grew of themselves, and had a wore egree- 
able fragrance than all the rest, 

The OCentifolia in said to have been ex- 
istent with the Greeks, and a great favorite, 
not only for its beaaty of form bu. also tor 
its perfume. At feasts, the roses were 
lavishly used by both the Greeka and the 
Romans, 

Fabulous sums were apent to have them 
at all seasons, In the timeofthe Republic, 
the people bad their cups of Falerian wine 
swimming wth bloome; and the Spartan 
soldiers alter the battle of Uirrha refused 
to drink any wine that was not perfumed 
with roses; while at the Regatta of Ba», 
the whole surface of the Lucrine lake was 
strewn with the flowers, 

Nero at his banquetings showered rose- 
waiter upon his guests from a hole in the 
ceiling; and when he honored the house of 
a noble with his presence, the host was 
compelled to have his fountains playing 
rose-water, 

Indeed, on such occasions the ground 
was covered with rose-leaves, garlands of 
the flowers decorated the brows and necks 
of the guesta, and a rose-pudding found a 
piace in the repust itself. s 

The Sybarites siept on beds stuffed with 
rose-leaves; the tyrant Dionysius bad his 
couch filled with them; Verus would travei 
with s gariand on bis head and round bis 
neck, and over his litter he had a thin net 
wi.b rose leaves intertwined, 

Antiocius luxuriated upon a bed of 
blooms even in winter days and nights; 
and when Cleopatra entertained Antony, 
abe bad roses covering the floor to the 
depth, it ia seid, of an ell. 

We are told that Heliogabalus supplied 
so many at one of his banquets that several 
of his guesta were suffocated in the an- 
deavor to extricate themeelves from the 
abundance; he drank rose wine to heip 
digestion; be bathed in the same sort of 
liquid; and he hai the pablic awiimming- 
baths filled with the wine of the rose. 

No wonder the ancients became unwel! 
after breathing and eating and drinking 
and weering and reclining on and walking 
over the fragrant flowers, But the worstof 
it was that when they became ijl!, they 
were given a rose-draught; and no matter 
what the ailment was, the sa.ine thing was 
prescribed in some form or other. 

O’tener than pot, the poor patient would 
sucoumb under the delicious treatment, 
and he would cease from living in con- 
aequence of a ruined digestion arising 
from a surfeit of sweets, 





. 
Bric-a-Brac. 

Tux Wives’ Namas,—In Fite and Kin- 
cardine, Sootiand, the fishers very fre 
quently call themeelves by their wives’ 
surnames, Thus James Smith marries 
Mary Green. He signs himself, even in 
busin :8s-affsirs, “James Smith Green.” 


SELLING THS Gikis,—A singular cas 
tom existe in some of the towns on the 
Lower Rhine on Easter Day, namely, the 
selling by auction of young marriageabie 
girls. For nearly four centuries the town 
orier, or clerk, of Saint Goar has called to- 
gether all the young people, and the high- 
est bidder has had the privilege of dancing 
with the girl he eelects, and ber ouly, dur- 
ing the year following. The proceeds of 
the sales are dro; ped into the poor-box, 


SUPERSTITION.—In *ome parte of Sus- 
sex, Kngland, there js a superstiiion that 
if you pat on your right stocking, right 
shoe, and right trouser-leg before the le!t, 
you will never have to°thache, To put a 
double nat in your pocket; to pare your 
finger nalls and toe nails, and wrap the 
parings in a paper, aleo arc charms against 
the toothache, In other parte there is a 
custom of caliing the toothache the ‘love 
pain,” for whioh the suflerer je not entitled 
to any «ovouiiaeration. 


SPANISH FARMING.—One of our consuls 
wries trom Cadiz tothe State D partment 
that farming tv Spain is in e primitive 
state, (rain is cut with a small reaping 
hook and threshed as in the timeof the 
Jaonars, by tramping it out with aases 
hitohed to a stone-buat, The plough is a 
croowed stick pointed with tron. In the 
towna are to be seen heavy wooden carts 
drawn by oxen. Most of the carrying, 
transferring, etc., is done by donkeys, 
Sand, brick, lumber—in fact, almost every- 
thing that bas to be moved—is carried on 
their backs. 


VRNTILATING Bxes.—A correspondent 
writing from Mauritius says—‘‘l do not 
know whether it is generally known that 
here, and { believe in other tropical coun- 
tries, there are in every hive what one can 
only describe as ‘ventilating bees,’ I mean 
that during the hot season two or three 
beer post themae! ves on their heads at the 
entrance of the hive, and fan the interior 
with incessant motion of their wings. 
Tney are relieved at intervals by fresh 
bees, who carry on the process. They are 
kepttotheir duty by a sort of patrol of 
bees to ensure their incessant activity. 
This in a well-authenticated and known 
fact.’’ 


EvLKvaTors.—An inventor in Berlin 
thinke that be bas devised a good elevator 
for private dwellings. Itison the princi- 
ple of the tnolined railway, the motive 
power being furnisned by the olty water 
applied in the cellar. Each filght bas a 
seperate chair, 80 that one person can gu 
from the first to the second floor while 
another is on his way from the second to 
the third or mill another coming down 
from the fourth to the third, The chair 
being only of the width of the human body 
requires but little space and atili leaves a 
free passage for any who wishes to walk up 
urdown. After the chair bas been used it 
slides back to the bottom step, its descent 
being #0 managed that the carrying of « 
passenger is a matter o!f entire safety, 


ST. Ceo1Lia.—The twenty-second of No- 
vermnber ia the day honored of inusicians. 
Saint Cecilia, the patroness of harmony, is 
then reverenced by el! lovers of the divine 
art. Tne great niracie of her life resided 
in the power #he posseased of bringing the 
angels down from heaven to listen to the 
melody protuced by her touch upon the 
organ and the «istrum. Her parents had 
insisted upon her warriage with a young 
Pagan officer in the Koman army. fut 
she oonverted him t) Christianity, with 
every momber of his family. For this, she 
was condemred to be peheaded. She was 
led to the acafifold, singing as she went 
with such divine hariuony, that, according 
to Saint Chrysostom, her accents had the 
efiect of lighting «a heavenly fire in the 
most bardened hear, Saint Augustine 
chronicles his practice of the boly melodies 
sung by Saint Cecilia ag the greatest and 
inost el:vating of the infiuences which 
tended to his conversion, While the lic 
tor’s axe hung suspended above ner head, 





the marquis’s cold, baughty face turning Tpe moment had arrived for Lord Cecil's Se the lovely streaina still poured from her 
to ice ana steel as he listened, and the cut- announcement, and as he filled his giasa, Honns.—It is naid that burning the but- | lips, So beautiful were they, that the man 
ting, emiiing voice bidding him marry bis bis face grew set and grave. ton-like horn protuberance on «a oalf's | paused to listen, and the Saint, looking up 
actress and go to the devil! The marquis, instead of rising, seamed | head with caustic potash when the calif ia | wards in tis face, signed to him to give the 
He was entirely dependent on the mar- | to linger over his wine, and leant back in | «bout 10 days old will prevent further de. biow Mechanically he be ye but n 
Juis; was in dept as heevily as even tre his obair witb « thoughtful air Once he | velopment of the horn. It appears that sooner wae the deed a ' shed tha 
eir to such a title and estates o ea. gyianced at L. rd Cecil curiously. | *the horns must go, and tbe most haumene remorse, he fi us ‘ a 
What woul ne nar uis when be Have you heard tne news from elar way would seem m prevent thei: seeding corpse a a : BOT @ ’ 
Lord Cecil i him tbat he could not Cecil ?’’ he said. growing, tf possible ristiar 
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SOME OTHEK DAY.” 
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BY 4. Cc. 





When the unpleasant things in life 
Oome flocking round our wey, 

The weanlings trv to leave the strife 
Until ‘*some other day.** 


While brave souls, with undaunted front, 
Mert them as they appear, 

Aad face them out, and bear the brunt 
Without a show of fear. 


We never put our pleasure of 
As they come passing by; 

At half our troubles we could scot 
If we would only try. 


When pleasures come or troubles rise 
Meet them the self-eame way; 

Take them when here, If you are wise, 
And not **some other day.'* 


A Lord's ‘Daughter. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A PIKORB OF PATOH- 





WORK,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTBR,”’ 
‘‘*,~ MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 
“wRDDEBD HANDS,”’ 

BTO., BTO, 


OHAPTER XV, 


rOU CANNOT see ny father this morn- 
\ ing, Luoille.’’ 

‘‘But | must eee him! Let me pass, 
please.’’ 

“Indeed, Lucille, it is quite impossible!’’ 
cried the girl tearfully. “My father was 
taken very iil an bourago. Doctor Grieves 
in with him now; and iny aunt is going to 
write to Sir Augustus Kolla to come down 
from London,” 

‘*fbat is all the more reason why I should 
see him withoutdeley. I have something 
of the very greatest importance to tell him; 
it concerns iy Own aflairs—my marriage, 
in ahort,’’ 

“Ob, my dear Lucille, you do not under- 
stand bow ill my dear father is, He has 
hada terrible attack of the heart, For the 
first few minutes youraunt and his ser- 
vants believed him to be dead; but he has 
now railied, thank Heaven, and seems 
slightly better. I bave not been allowed 
to see him, but I am waiting tocatch the 
Doctor as he oumes out of his room in order 
tw learn the truth.’’ 

“] will wait with you then,’’ answered 
Lucille, looking slightly cowed and fright- 
ened, 

it wasthe morning after the ball, and 
the girla stood at the end of the oorridor 
up-stairs which led to Lord Elwyn’s bed 
and dressing rooms, 

Kathleen bad been up betimes, and im- 
mediately upon coming down-stairs had 
been met by the bad news of her father’s 
sudden attack of {linesa, Luoille however 
had breakfasted in her own room, and, 
knowing that Lord Elwyn, who was an 
early riser, was frequently up and dressed, 
writing letters io his dreasing-room, for a 
long time before he came down-stairsa, she 
had intended to waylay him there and re- 
veal to him all that she intended to say 
about his daughter before he came down to 
join the reat of the party. 

She was therefore siightly disconcerted 
to meet Kathleen standing outside the door 
of her father’s apartments, and atill more 
dismayed to hear that Lord Elwyn was too 
ill to see her. She meant however wo 
achieve her purpose at any cost. 


The giris waited where they were tor 
some tine, Kathleen was crying in one 
window; Lucille was drumming her 
fingers !mpatiently upand down on the 
paues of the other, Neitherof the girls 
8)oke, 

Presently the door opened and Doctor 
Grieves cane out. His face was very grave 
and anxious, 

“| am afraid your father is very ill, my 
dear,’’ be said. 

“Oh, but he will get better, Doctor 
Grieves—eay he will get better!’’ wailed 
Kathleen. 

“My dear young lady, that is what 
neither 1 nor any one else can say for cer- 
tain. All 1 oan tell you is that he is better 
than be was an hour ago, and that whilst 
there is life there ia hope; but his condition 
is most critical at present,’’ 

Kathleen sobbed bitterly. 

[a my uncie conscious?’ inquired Lu- 
cille. 

“Yes; I am glad to say that helsat this 
moment quite conscious,’’ 

“Then, Doctor, it is imperative that | 
sbould see him at once on a matter of ex- 


treme importance.” 

‘(My dear Miss Maitland, tbatie utterly 
impoesible! If itt werea matter of life or 
jeath, l could notaliow youto see him 


:0w! Everything depends on his being 
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kept quiet and quite free from any kind of 
agitation. Whatl was going to ask you 
young ladies todo istogo and tell your 
guests who are staying here how matters 
stand, so thatthey may st once disperse, 
We must keep everything perfectly quiet 
and free from noise in the house,”’ 

“I will go immediately, Doctor,” said 
Kathleen, 

There was a mutinous look in Miss 
Maitian4’s eyes which the Dootor noticed, 
and which made him add— 

“I am going to places man-servant in 
this passage with strict orders to let no one 
come into it; Ihave sentfor the man, in 
fact, and shall stop here myself until he 
comes,’’ 

There was nothing forit buttogo. Down- 
stairs the girls found that Lady Elwyn had 
preceded them and was telling their friends 
bow lll ber busband was, She was very 
pale, but perfectly composed. 

Very soon all the guests who had been 
stopping at the Oastle for the ball had pack- 
ed up their trunks and were taking a hur- 
ried leave of their hostess with expressions 
of sorrow and sympathy. 

Within an hourno one remained save 
Sir Adrian and Colonel Elwyn, and, odd- 
ly enough, Mr. Laurence Doyle, who 
seemed to take it for granted that his ab- 
sence was not desired by the family.} 

Lucille had privately requested him to 
remain, 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t go, Laurie!’’ 
she had said to him, seeing that he was fol- 
lowing the other guests up-stairson hear- 
ing ot Lora Elwyn’s critical condition, ‘‘I 
shall simply kill myself ifI baveno one to 
talkto! Kverybody will be weeping and 
wailing; the house will be like a cemetery. 
For goodness’ sake, stop to amuse me— 
let me bave one rational soul to speak 
to!’ 

Ot course he was only too glad to remain, 
He went up to Lady Elwyn, and asked her 
permission to stop on. 

“Will you allow meto stay, Lady El- 
wyn? I cannot bearto leave you in all 
this trouble, and I might be of some use 
perhaps to you or to the young ladies,”’ 

“Oh, certainly, if you wish it!’ 

Lady Elwyn was worried and anxious, 
and did not psy much attention to him. 
Sheturned away quickly to speak to Sir 
Adrian. 

‘Adrian, this is a dreadful business! 
Your wedding wil! have to be postponed. I 
don’t know how Lucille will take it, Even 
if Lord Elwyn recovers, it will be impos- 
sible for the marriage to take place as soon 
aswoe arranged. You must break it to 
her.”’ 

“Oertainly I will, Lady Elwyn. Would 
you like me to go away?’’ 

“Oh, no—pray donot go—Luecille will 
want you, and, besides, that horrible 
young man—he has asked to stop,” 

“W hat—Mr, Doyle?’’ 

“Yes; 1 can’timagine why. Lucille likes 
him, 1 fancy. You had better take him out 
shooting to-day.” 

Nothing could bave presented a greater 
contrast to the brilliant scene that had last- 
ed till the morning than aid Clortell Towers 
on this day. 

The great rooms were atill dismantled 
and empty, the fragments of decorations— 
burnt-down candle-ends, a litter of tulle 
and lace shreds about the floor, crushed 
flowers that had been trodden under foot, 
and jet beads that bad fallen from beauty’s 
skirte—were being swept together by awe- 
struck-looking house maids. 

The occupants of the house crowded to- 
gether in Lady Elwyn’s morning-room, 
and took their luncheon in asmal! ante- 
chamber where atable had been hastily 
prepared for meals.g 

The whole house looked desolate and 
woe-begone, and upon every face within 
it, from Lady Elwyn down tothe meanest 
scullery-maid, was depicted that anxious 
consternation which a serious and possible 
fatal illness awakens in every one connect. 
ed with it. 

After luncheon, Sir Adrian, complying 
with Lady EKlwyn’s request, took Laurence 
Doyle out shooting, much to Lucille’s dis- 
gust, asshe had promised herself a long 
walk with her young admirer. She 
retired sulkily to her own bed-room witb a 
novel. 

Colonel Elwyn felt that he ought not to 
leave the bouse lest an emergency should 
arise, and sat in the library with the news- 
papers; whilst Kathleen was too genuinely 
unbappy about her father to be able to oo 
oupy hereelf in any way. 

Three weary days went by. Lord Elwyn 
did not actualiy get worse; but he did not 
rally, as Doctor Grieves had expected. On 
the morning oftbe thirdday there were 
fresh symptoms which caused him renew- 
ed anxiety, and heat once advised Lady 
Klwyn to telegraph to London for the great 





London physician with whom he desired 
to consalt. 

Abired nurse had from the first mo- 
ment of Lord Elwyn’s seizure been sent 
for trom town, and hed proved herself s 
most efficient help; but everybody felt 
glad to think thet Sir Augustus Rolls had 
been summoned, and they awaited his ar- 
rival with the keenest anxiety. 

Kathleen hoped everything from his 
visit, anc, when the time drew near for him 
to come, she wasso restless and excited 
that she could settle to nothing, and only 
roam idly and feverishly about the ball, 
looking out every minute down the 
avenue and looking for the London Doctors 
arrival. 

Meanwhile the sick man was lying quiet- 
ly on his bed in the darkened room, and 
was at any rate no wore, 

Lady Eiwyn often crept noiselessly into 
the room, butthe hired nurse sat at the 
head of the bed and would not permit any 
one tospeak or disturb the patient On 
the morning ofthe third day however 
allatonce Lord Elwyn opened his eyes 
and spoke. 

“Adelaide!”’ 

Lady Elwyn bent over the bed. 

‘Is Alfred here?”’ 

“He is down-stairs, Edward. Do you 
want him?” 

“Bring him tome atonce, without de- 
lay,’”’ he said. 

Doctor Grieves himself went to find the 
ColonaL 

“It will be better to humor him, what- 
ever he says to you,’’ he said to bim as they 
went up-stairs together. ‘‘Heis certainly 
no worse—in fact, [ am more hopeful than 
I wasa couple of hours ago; but I could 
not answer for the consequences if he were 
to be in any way excited or agitated.” 

“I wish tospeak tomy cousin alone,’’ 
said Lord Elwyn as they entered the sick- 
room. 

The Doctor and nurse retired to the ante- 
room, and Colonel Elwyn remained alone 
with his brother. 

A quarter of an hour later Dr. Grieves 
came down-stairs and sought out Kathleen 
in her loneliness, 

She was standing leaning listlessiy 
against the morning-room window; her 
eyes were swolen with crying, and all ber 
pretty color had flown. 

She was saying to herself, ‘If papa had 
been well, { had meant to throw myself 
upon his kindness and to confess the 
whole of my miserable story tohim, That 
was good advice that Colonel Elwyn gave 
me at the ball when he counselled me te 
tell my secret, whatever it was, to papa, 
and to ask him to protect and help me, 
Yes, and I would have done so, and have 
trasted to him to forgive me; hut now I 
shall perhaps never be able to tell him 
anything again, Well, Alfred Elwyn has 
been kind to me;* whatever his character 
may be, I shail always be grateful to him 
for his kindness, although, even if I did 
not love some one else, I could never, 
never marry bim—in fact, I can never 
dare to marry anybody so long as Tom 
Darley isalive. Ail I can do isto be firm 
and refuse to marry Tom; but | should 
never dare to provoke Lim to retaliate up. 
on any innocent man. If my poor dear fa- 
ther dies, I shall have no one to help me; 
but he will not at any rate know how un- 
happy his poor Kathleen ia,” 

“Mies Elwyn, your father is asking for 
you,”’ said a voice behind her, 

Kathieen started violently. 

“For me, Doctor Grieves? Is he 
worse?”’ 

“No; on the contrary, I think him dis- 
tinctly better, or I should not allow him to 
see anyone. Colonel Elwyn is with him 
now.” 

“And am I to go when Oolonel Elwyn 
leaves him?’ 

“No; he wishes to see you at once whilst 
the Colonel is still with him.” 

“Ob, Doctor, must I really go?’ she 
cried, trembling, and clasping her hands 
together. 

“My dear young lady, you need not be 
frightened. in your father’s appearance 
tbere is nothing that will shock you; he is 
very little altered—only very pale,” 

“Ob, it ia not that!’’ cried Kathieen. 
“I am not afraid to see him! But what— 
what is that he has to say to me?”’ 

“Ah, that I cannot tell! I can only say 
that it is something of importance, and pre- 
sumably relates to some plan for your fu- 
ture in which Colonel Elwyn is oon- 
cerned.” 

The Kathleen knew very well what it 
WRN 

“Dootor, if I could not agree to my fa- 
ther’s plan—if I were compelled to refuse 
any request he may make to me?”’ 

“My dear Mies Elwyn, you must on no 
account do so, Whatever your father asks 
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of you it is absolutely necessary that you 
should assent to.”’ 

“You mean——” 

“I mean that a refusal might cost him 
his life.” 

“Oh, Doctor!” 

“Yes; pray understand me. His heart is 
much affected thatthe smallest agitation, 
the very slightest excitement, might be 
fatal. You must fal! in with his requenis, 
whatever they may be, even if hereafter 
you are compelled to break your promises 
tohim. If youthwart him, he may—!I co 
not say he would, but he may—die instan- 
taneously. Have I made this clear to 
you?’’ 

She bowed her gracefal head in assent, 
and, white as ashes, followed him up-stuirs 
in silence, 

Never throughout the whole of her aiter- 
life could Kathleen forget the solemn and 
impressive scene that followed—never did 
the memory of that interview fade or grow 
faint in her mind. 

The large half-darkened room was dimly 
lit more by the flickering fire-giow than by 
the gray light that struggled feebly 
through the half-draped windows; upon 
the large old-fashioned carved bedstead lay 
the sick man, propped up with pillows and 
covered by arich quilt of ancient satin 
brocade, 

Lord Elwyn’s face was white and hag- 
gard, his gray hair pushed away in an un. 
natural fashion from his brow; bis suuken 
eyes were fixed earnestly upon herself as 
she entered, 

On the farther side of the bed Colonel 
Elwyn stood erect, looking very serious 
and solemn, The Doctor closed the door 
upon her, and they were ieft alone—they 
two and the sick man. 

‘Kathleen, come bere!’’ he whispered, 

Shecrept upfrom the other side of the 
bed ayd took his outstretched band. 

‘Are you better, papa dear?’’ she said 
timidly. 

“| shall never be betterin this world, 
my child. The doctors may patch me up 
for a woek or two, but they cannot do more 
for me,” 

Kathleen’s tears fell fast; she could not 
speak. With her own eyes she could see 
the impress of death on her father’s face, 
and she felt that he was only speaking the 
truth. 

‘*Listen to me, Kathleen. I have sent 
for you so that you may take a load off my 
mind and enable me to die in peace, | 
want you here, over this bed from which 
I shall probably never rise again, to take 
hoid of Alfred Elwyn’s band and to swear 
to be his wife.” 

Her frightened eyes met the Volonel’s, 
He seemed distressed by the pale horror in 
her face; but for all that there was a gleam 
of exultation in his eyes. 

Her father held her band; he now took 
Alfred Elwyn’s band on the other side, 
and drew them together over his breast, 
For a moment Kathleen shrank and cow- 
ered away and her hand resisted the en- 
forced pressure, but then the memory of 
the Doctor’s words of emphatic and solemn 
warning swept back across her tempest- 
tossed soul —“If you thwart him, he may 
die instantaneously.” 

Her nerveless fingers offered no furtber 
resistance. A faintness came over ber #0 
that the whole room swam and whirled be- 
fore her eyes; then, gathering courage, she 
cast one look of passionate entreaty, of 
wild hunted despair, at the dark sinister 
face on tie opposite side of the bed. 

Alas, she mignt as well have appe:led to 
a statue of bronze! Colonel Elwyn averted 
her eyes; and, as she watched the dull 
giow on his strange prominent features, 
she realized for the first time that, for all 
his kind words and ways, Alfred Elwyn 
had a hard and cruel nature, aud some 
words of poor old Gorman’s came back to 
her memory. 

‘*He has nice manners, miss; but don’t 
you be taken in by the Colonel—he is a 
bad man, and has a bad heart,” the faithful 
creature nad once said to her, 

There was no relenting in that fixed 
serious face. Colodei Elwyn was not going 
to be sucha fool as tothrow away the 
trump cards which had so opportunely 
fallen into his hands. 

He meant to marry Kathieer; and he 
did not conceive it posaibie—uniess he was 
80 foolish as to release her from it—that she 
couid go back from an oath given in such 
circumstances—literally across her dying 
father’s body. 

“Swear it, Katpleen—and you too, 
Alfred,” urged the sick man, boiding the 
two hands which he had clasped together 
in his own. 

And sothey swore, both of them, that 
they would marry each other not later than 
Kathleen’s twenty-first birthday,on the 
ensuing third of April. 
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“Now,” said Lord Elwynto his cousin 
and heir—‘‘now go and send off a man on 
horseback at once to Clorchester to fetch 
Williams, itwill be better to conclude 
this business at once; and J am in haste to 
make those further arrangements for the 
benefit of Kathleen and yourself of which 
1 have spoken to you.”’ 

Mr, Williams was the solicitor who bad 
already drawn up Lord Elwyn’s will, and 
the sick man bad spoken tohisa heir ten 
minutes before concerning certain sums of 
money which he had previously arranged 
to leave to his wife’s niece, but which he 
designed to add to his daughter’s already 
large portion, sOasto sweliher dowry if 
she consented to the marriage, 

Colonel Elwyn went away at once to 
seud off a messenger to the town; and 
Kathleen, very pale and trembling, was 
left sitting by her father’s bedside,stroking 
his weak nand in hers and endeavoring to 
calm the tumult at her poor miserable 
heart. 

‘Will he let me off?’ was what she asked 
herself in despair. “When I throw myselt 
on his mercy, aod point outto him that I 
was literally forced into that promise, will 
he be genérous and give it back to 
me?’’ 

But something in his facetold her he 
would never do so. 

Half an hour of weary waiting went by. 
Tbe nurse crept back intothe room, but 
signed to Kathieen to remain still where 
she was. Lord Elwyn seemed tobe doz- 
ing, but kept fast hold of bis daughter's 
band. 

After a while bis fingers slackened upon 
hers, and she was abieto slipher band 
away. In the death-like stiliness that 
reigued in the house she caught the sound 
of wheels outside, She rose and crept to the 
window. 

Upthe avenue she perceived two ocar- 
riages driving rapidly to the house. The 
first was the brougham that was bringing 
Sir Augustus Rolis tromthbe station; the 
secund was the lawyer's dog-cart, They 
arrived almost simultaneously at the 
door, 

Meanwhile Lucille Maitland had spent 
her time that day very comfortably indeed 
overa Frencu novelin the little sitting- 
room which opened out of her  bed- 
room. 

She had dressed herself in aioose crim- 
SOu-plush tea-gown trimmed with soft 
creaiu-colored lace, and, drawing up her 
arm chair tothe firs, sat toasting her feet 
upon the fender and placidly reading her 
book. 

‘‘Let me know the instant the gentlemen 
come in from shooting,’’ she saidto ber 
maid, ‘‘and then bring tea up here,” 

For Adrian religiously took Mr, Doyle 
out of the way every afternoon. 

Tne maid, who coaid not conoeive but 
what it was Sir Adrian whom sbe wished 
to see, duly fulfilled her benest, with the 
result that, when the tea-tray arrived, Sir 
Adrian Deverell walked into her snuggery 
after it, 

Luciile tarned round sharply. 

‘Ob, 1t’s you!’’ she said, endeavoring to 
coucéal her vexation. 

‘Yes; your maid said you wished me to 
come to tea with you; so 1 came just as! 
was’’—looking down apologotically at his 
boots and yaiters, ‘Nota very tidy object 
for a lady’s boudoir, 1 fear; but I was atraid 
of keeping you waiting.” 

Lucille was secretly auathematising her 
mad, 

‘\W bat an idiot that girl i*!’’ she thought. 
“] oaiy wanted to know whea they came 
in, that I migit get hold of Laurie, and 
here I au aaddled with Adrian!” 

“{s Lord E.wyn any better?’”’ asked Sir 
Adrian. 

‘(1 am sure I don’t know,” said Lucille. 
“No doubt he will be ail right—these 
things aro always exaggerated.’’ 

“] tear there is no exaggeration in this 
case,’’ repiied Adrian gravely. ‘Doctor 
Grieves toid me privately that he thougot 
very reriously of hiun this morning; but 
the London Doctor bas just arrived, and is 
With bim now, I bear; so we shall s90n 
koow the worst,’’ 

Luciiie sat looking into the fire, her 
fingers tapping the arma of her chair. 

“Then be is sure to die in any case?’’ sho 
B&ked, 

“One cannot tell; whilst there is life, you 





of wifehood, for which she would have to 
wait a little longer? 

Or was ita sorrowful retrospect of the 
happy life she had led for yearsin her kind 
Uncie’s house, and which was now #0 near- 
ly et an end? 

Watching her, Adrian wondered if any 
such tender and womanly thought per- 
chance filled her breast,or whether she 
was, as he sometimes fancied, incapable of 
any gentle or generous emotion. 

“Lucille,” be said softly, laying bis hand 
upon her arm, “I fear that our wedding 
will have tobe put off, my dear—tor six 
months, at the very least,”’ 

“I know that,” she answered shaking off 
his band impatiently as she took up her tea- 
cup; ‘and » horrid nuisanoe it is too, with 
my trousseau nearly completed and all my 
bridesmaid settled upon!”’ 

“One cannot help these things. Death 
does not stay his band for trifies like 
those,”’ 

“Ob, for goodness’ sake don’t preach! 
Perhaps you are glad that you can’t marry 
me next month.,”’ 

“Why sbould you say that?” 

“] thought perhaps you were secretly re- 
joicing at the prospect of consoling the 
desolate orpban,”’ 

Sir Adrian flushed a duil red, Fora few 
moments he could not trust himself to 
speak; at last he said: 

“Such a sneer is very unwomanly, Lu- 
cille. Poor Kathleen is indeed to be pitied; 
and, if any of uscando anything to o m- 
fort ber in the trial that is in store for her, 
wesbould be brutal indeed to refuse to 
help her, Bat, Lucille, something urges 
me to speak to you to-day very seriously. 
Of late 1 have fancied that you are not satis- 
fied with me—that your heart bas some- 
what gone from my keeping—that—that, in 
sbort you would like to break your en- 
gagement. If that is so, is not the present 
time of all others a good opportunity, and 
will you not have the courage to tell me so 
before it is too late?’’ 

‘‘What—that you may merry Kathleen 
Elwyn?’’ she cried angrily, springing to 
ber feet and facing bim witb positive fury, 
‘Ie it likely thatl should besuch a big 
tool?” 

‘*My dear Lucille, this is mere childish 
jealousy!’’ 

“It ia not; you know ‘that itis not! You 
are always hanging about that milk-faced 

irl.’? 
“ “Lucille, be reasonable,’’ 
urged. 

With a strong effort she controlled her- 
self, 

“Very well, then, Adrian, 1 will be rea- 
sonable. Perhapslam foolish to be jeal- 
ous; but you must remember that jealousy 
generally implies love.’ 

‘Not always, Miss Maitland,” 

‘Now then, listen to me. I am perfectly 
satisfied with you, Adrivn; 1 care for you 
aswuucnh as lever did,and have not the 
slightest wish to break off our engagement, 
Touen, sir—will tbat please your” 

He took uer proffered band, and in com- 
mon courtesy raised it to bis lips; put he 
sighed deepiy #8 he did 40, He had risked 
his last stake, and had falied. 

*Tbank you, Lucille,’’ was ail he said to 
her. 

‘Now, then, if you please, Adrian, leave 
uff pankering alter Kathleen Elwyn,” she 
said, 

Sir Adrian rose to 


Sir Adrian 


his feet impatient- 
ly. 
“Pray drop this ridiculous idea! Miss 
Eiwyo will inall probability marry the 
Coionel, It is ber father’s wishand Lady 
Kiwyn’s, and it is @ marriage that will ai- 
most vertainly take place.” 

“Will 1t?, Ob, 1 am pot quite so sure of 
that!” 

“Why, wnat do you mean?” he asked in 
some surprise, 

‘‘when people sow the wind, they must 
expect to reap the whirlwind, we are 
told.” 

“Whaton earth do you mean by tht, 
Lucilie?”’ 

«Never mind! I have my ideas—that is 
all. 1 can’t explain further; but someh w 
Idonctthink that Kathieen will marry 
Altred Elwyn.” 

And in ber own beart she added, “Notif 
1 can possibly prevent it.’’ 





CHAPTER XVI. 
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consulting with Dootor Grieves, 

Coming aimlessly to the open billiard. 
roum door, Lucille noticed for the first time 
a gentleman with white bair neatly attired 
ine black frock-coat who was standing 
warming his feet by the fire in the bail. it 
was Mr, Williaus, the solicitor. 

“How do you do, Mr, Williams? Have 
you come for news of iny poor uncie?”’ 

**] have come to see bim,Mias Maitiand,’’ 
replied the lawyer, shaking hands with the 
brilliant young lady whom be had spoken 
to once or twice before on his visits to the 
Castle on business. “Lord Kiwyn bas sent 
for me very urgently. 1 wasto come at once. 
I arrived at the same tiuie as the London 
Doctor.’’ 

“Oh, then you have not sean him 
yet ” 

**No; I am to wait until after the doctors 
have gona.”’ 

“It in very cold—is it not, Mr, Wil- 
liaons?’’ 

“Very, Miss Maitland!'’—extending his 
fingers to the blaze. “A cutting east wind 
to-night! I cannot get warm at all; one 
gets perished driving about in an open 
trap!”’ 

“There seems to me w& be a dreadful 
draucht‘n this ball! Do come into my 
aunt’s voudoir! There isa nice fire there, 
and it is much warmer than In this great 
place.’’ 


Mr, Williams gratefuily followed her, 
She led the way into Lady Elwyn’s bou- 
doir, on tne farther side of the inner ball, 
It was a charming snuggery, curtained 
warmly and carpeted softly; & bright tire 
biazed merrily in the grate, and there was 
a lamp on the table. 

Lucille rang the beil, and desired the 
footman to bring some sherry and biscuits 
for Mr, Williams; then she placed some 
newspapers and magazines on the table, 
and desired him to wake himself quite 
comfortable, 

“It you will stop here, Mr, Williams, 
and reat and warm yourself, 1 will oome 
and let you know the very moment Sir 
Augustus Bolis’s visit is over, and I will 
bring you the first news of what he says, 
Your horse and dog-cart have gone round 
to the stables, I think you said? Yer? 
Well, then, you bave nothing to troubie 
about. Pray get thoroughly warm, and | 
will come back and fetch you at the proper 
time.” 

‘‘] am sure you are exceedingly kind and 
thoughtful, Miss Maitiaud!” repiied the 
grateful and somewhat astonished solict- 
tor. 

Lady Elwyn’s niece had a character for 
being baughty and repellent In manner to- 
wards the smaller people in the nelgbhor- 
hood; be had not believed that she couid 
have unbent #0 much, 

“Ab, well,” thought the good man, “hu- 
man nature ia much the same in all ranks 
of life, and @ great sorrow like this softens 
the heart and makes us all sympathize 
with one another!’’ 

He resigned himself very gratefully to 
his sherry and his newspapers; and, in the 
cheerfui rustiing of the saeets of the paper 
and the genial glow of the brown sherry as 
it trickled down his throat, the good ian 
quite failed to bear the soft cilok of the 
key turning almost polselessly in the 


lock of the door as it closed gen- 
tly upon Miss Maitiand’s departing 
skirts, 


“And there, ny dear fellow, you will re- 
main,” said the young lady to herself, 
‘tun il it pleases ine to iet youout! On, you 
—very certainly | intend tosee Lord Ei- 
wyn before you dol” 

As Luciile reached the outer hall, Sir 
Augustus was coming down the stairs, fol- 
lowed by Doctor Grieves and Colonel Ki- 
wyn. The great wan’s face was smil- 
ing. 

“Qaite room for hope, Colone!,’’ she 
heard him say cheerfully. ‘A critical case, 
no doubt—very critical! But there are one 
or two symptoms which forbid us to dex- 
pair. Extreme care of course will be es- 
sential, and tbe most unremitting atten- 
tion to the treatment. The alightest rela;nse 
now would be fatal; but we bave no 
grounds to apprehend a relapse—quite tue 
contrary. In short——”’ 

Tbe Doctor’s remarks died away upon 
her ears as the tnree gentiomen passed into 
the dining-room, where some refreshments 
had been prepared for Sir Augustus before 


Know, thére is bope; butI fear it is wo 
kely,” ~" r[\HE TEA-HOUR was over, Lucille 
ha uy. 
There wasa silence. A glowing coal fell | | Maitiand was lingering in the billiard 
7 bern geal adrian poured | room knocking the Daiis about idly | 
’ é; o 1 wit and: Sir Adrian @D a 
oa A piace . ’ 
" 1 f ¢ Wa were Wa.ik » Dp «@ Wh toe ed | 
ie Le ace my € “ re i ady E wyu and 
: away nD Dim, @ a Geo! - : : met se 
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SC It O possess Der. . 
. } — talre on t t r iand 
Who couid uess what that beautifal anxiety, were upsets reou ine upp ‘ 
“ Fcinc? Wasitof her post-| ing. Every one wee waiting for Sir 
vine pit of ber t. | ing. Every 
D was thin king? a i } Molla report He wee still 


poned wedding-day—of tbe hopes and joy 


A ngnaetue 


his departure for the trai: They bad not 
noticed Lacille standing below then 
tne Dail 

At tbat u ner 4 @ 

wntbe staircase a “ ~ 

“He says there is nope nere is 
she cried. “Ob, Luctile, is it not delignt 
inl? He may get better sftera.:' Whe: 








is my step-mother? 
Lucille?” 

“No: I saw her go into the library 
about three minutes ago—you will find her 
there,”’ 

Kathleen turned away unsuspiciously 
from the boudoirand ran down the wide 
corridor which led tothe library; whiist 
Lucille sped up-stairs with cat-like aw!ft- 
ness and noilselesaness, 

Now was her opportunity! The Doctors 
down-#tairs, Kathleen reeking vainiy for 
Lady Elwyu—whom Lucille knew to be 
in her bed-room—the tension of the watch 
aboutthe patient’s door relaxed for the 
moment—when could she find a fitter time 
for what she had to do? 

The hired nurse was in the outer room 
tidying up the usual litter that attends a 
sick-room, ringing out the medicine-glasses 
and laying down a fresh white cloth upon 
the table where the differen concoctions of 
food and wine were standing, 

She looked upas the beautiful young 
lady entered with a slightly heightened 
oolor upon her face, 

Mre. Hyam came from London, and was 
a stranger to the different members of Lord 
Elwyn’s tamily; and had not seen Mina 
Maitland before to ber recollection, 

“Ob, nurse,” cried the girl, “this ts in- 
deed good pews about my dear uncie! Is 
it true that Sir Augustus Kolls says he 
will recover?”’ 

“We hope so, miss—we hope so, 
sent for her ladysbip, 
js coming?’ 

*‘Yoes—immediately, I think, 
anything 1 can do for you?”’ 

‘Well, 1 wanted to run down to the 
bousekeeper’s room for a few minutes to 
prepare something very special—it’s a so- 
lution which iato be laid upon his lord- 
ship’« side, L haven’t fire enough here; 
pesides, I could do it much quicker down- 
stairs, I wanted her ladysbip to sit a few 
minutes in the next room whilst I am 
gone.”’ 

“Oan’t I do that, nurse? Isthere any- 
thing to be done?” 

‘‘Notbing, inisa, but to sit still by tne bed- 
side and see that nobody comes in to din. 


Ins she in her boudoir, 


l’ve 
Do you know If she 


Is there 


turbhim, You sald you was his lordshbip’s 
niece, misa?’’ 
“Yes; and, if 1 oould be allowed to do 


avything for my dear, dear uncle—even 
such a trifilng thing as this—1 should be so 
grateful,’’ 

She raised ber handkerchief to her eyes; 
her volce seemed to trembie; in the eub- 
dued light of tue room she appeared to be 
crying soitly. 

“Pretty affectionate creature!’’ thought 
the nurse, WhO was a solt-hearted woman 
aod al ways felt sincerely for the sorrows of 
the affiloted tamilies amongst whom ber 
lot was cast. ‘Don’t ory, my dear,” said 
the little woman kindly, patting the tall 
xirl’s shoulder with a soft motherly touch; 
don’t ory! Your uncle will get well, | be- 
lieve. It’s all in God’s handa, we know; 
but still wefeel we may ailow ourselves 
to hope for the best, Now you just creep 
into the next room aoftly and sit down in 
the chair by the bed. He seems to be doz- 
ing a littie now. I think the Doctor's 
vielt bas tired him, and I’ve just given 
him a soothing draught. Don’t speak to 
him unless he asks for anything; and, if 
the least thing goes wrong, touch the elec- 
tric bell twice, I shall hear it downstairs, 
as I will leave the door of the bhouse- 
keeper's room open, Whatever you do, 
don’t let bim excite himself, and agreeto 
6verything be says if he should happen 
to you. I shan’t be gone outside of five 
minutes,’’ 

Lucille promined faithfully to obey Mra. 
Hyamn’s injanctions to the letter, and with 
noiseless fooleteps crept into the sick-room 
and took up her station in the chair behind 
the bed-curtains, 

Atter a few moments, when she felt quite 
certain tbat Mra, Hyam inust Lave gone 
down-staire, shedrew back the bed-cur- 
tain with a quiet hand and look at the sick 
InAs 

Lord Kiwyn waa not asleep; bis eyes 
were wide open, and they turned instant.y 


towards the watcher by his bedside. A 
faint sunile came W bis lips upon seeing lis 
wife’s niece. It was the first time sie had 
been near him since bis ilinvss bat Kun, 
and D6 Was pieased at the attention. 
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THE MAIDEN OF M¥ VDEEAMS, 





BY Ww. L. 
—— 
I bate the gaudy giare of day, 
With all ite bustiing care; 
Give me the bour when moonbeame pisy, 
And peace reigne everywhere. 


The midnight bour, when moonligh( sweet 
Falls o'er the silver streams, 

For tm that hour I Oy to meet 
The maiden of my dream. 


Il know she is bo mortal maid, 
Mer face is ai! too fair; 

No earthly band could ever braid 
That wealth of golden bair. 


Yet gazing in thy glowing tace, 
My love, I. more than seems 
ihatin thy features | can trace 
The maiden of my dreams, 
7 ae sit—— 


My First Briet. 


_—_— 


KY J.K LEIS, 





CHAPTER III, 


Y EXT DAY, ACCORDINGLY, 1 went 
N there, aud alter a great deal of trouble 
alter belpg Uuiet witb a flat refusal 
here, referred there, and advised to apply 
einowhere, untl! my pationce was nearly 
exhausted, | managed to geta sight of the 
prooch, The inspector watehed It narrow- 
ly all the time, as ifone of us meant to 
steal it under his very eyes, 

Deveritt turned the jewel over and over 
in his fingers, looked at the stones through 
atmmagnuifyirg giasa, touched one of them 
with es small instrument, sorutinized the 
back, gave Ita prog here and alittie pull 
there, and then laid it down, 

‘Well?’ I asked. 

He shook bis head, implying that be 
would not speak in presence of the in- 
epector, but that nis report woula do us no 
good, Then a thought occurred to me, 
Suppose a drawing were made of the 
brooch, perfect down to the minutest detail, 
perhaps Miss Marcumont’s memory would 
bring back to her the way of opening it. 
1 asked ny friend If be could make a per- 
fect sketob of the trinket, Easily, he sald 
with « smilie, 

A bit of paper and a sharp pen were pro- 
vided, aud in half an hour « complete 
sketoh of the brovch lay Inmy nand, 1 
gave the pollos-sergéanta douceur for iis 
trouble, and we left the oMmce, 

“That ie ®#ivomt valuable brovoh,"’ sald 
my friend when wo gotinto the street. 
“They are real jowele—no doubt of tbat. 
As to the ploture, (here may be ove there, 
lean’ttell. The piate atthe back is quite 
thick enough to hold a miniature,and there 
is something that looks like a catoh, but! 
could not open it}without pulling the whole 
thing to pieces. If it does open, it was not 
made in this oountry, or possibly it is jan. 
med up and out of order,”’ 

Then it may beve a secret opening after 
all?” 

“It is quite possibile, These foreign 
brooches and bracelets often have, Gener- 
ally they are easily detected, but this one 
eltver is an exception, ur, more likely, it is 
out of order, and I might hurt itif!l used 
any force,”’ 

I thanked my friend and hurried quick. 
ly to Eaton Square to see Lucy Marcb- 
mont, 

Lady Pendruhyn had not yet returned 
from Scotland, and Miss Marchmont was 
alone, 

“Have you done 
asked. 

‘I bave written all these letters.’ point. 
ing to alittio heap lyingon atable, “J 
have written to everyone | can think of 
whois atall likely to beabie totell me 
where Mra. Evaua is living now," 

“That’s right) And | have sot been 
idle.”’ 

*Whatcan you bave done already?” she 
asked. 

“1 have taken a jeweler tosee the dia. 
inond brooc!.’’ 

“Ob, bow good you are! And he saye 

» dad 

“He says becannot besure whethera 
miniature isin the back offtor vot, with- 
out breaking tt up. There way be one, he 
meys, butthe troket te not of E giish 
inanufacture, and ifthere ie an Opening, it 
ie closed by a We! i-~contrived sec: et jock, or 
one that is out of order. 1 got bia to make 
a drawing of it. Here it is. I thought it was 
Just powwibie thet your wemory 


anything yer” I 


might 

perbaps Dring '*Cck soOwething to you if 
ou studied it." 

She took it an pondered it very are 


fully 

“Yes, thle mus) OO Very exact," she aaid; 
‘but I don’t remember anu ything frou that. 
I don't think 1 ever did oper it unyeelf, but 


1 always supposed that that was because | 
was t00 young. You see this little knob, 
likes pin’shead sticking out,” and she 
pointed toa point neartbe hinge of the 
pi... “Il bavea fancy that when papa open- 
ed it be pulied out tbat, or preased it in— 
no, he pressed itin, But when! tried to 
press itin with my tiny finger the plotare 
would not move.’’ 

“Still that may be worth something: 
I'li speak to my friend Deveritt about it,’ 
1 replied, 

Our conversation then wandered into 
other channels, and! found that Lucy's 
aunt, bed given her a capital education. 
And not only was she what ia oslled 
“educated,” bat she bad a frewbh, vigorous 
mind, and I found that, if | took up 
one side of a question and Mies March- 
mont the other, | bad to keepai! of my wits 
about me. 

Bat she had none of the aire of « learned 
woman; ber wannere nad the refine) 
simplicity, the naturalness which ise one of 
the warks of oue who has been accustomed 
to good society, 

Ap hour went by imperceptibly, and | 
left Katon Square more bhopeless!y in love 
than ever. 

My firatcare wastogo againto A:thur 
Deveritt and point out to bim the tiny knob 
that Lacy had noticed. 

‘*] saw it at once,”’ he said, “and I tried 
to move it, but in vain. Ithink that is 
part oftae oatch, and, agit is quite im- 
movabie,I think the spring must be broken 
or something of that sort.” 

if this wae the case, the hope of corrobor- 
ating Lucy’s story through the brooch 
was destroyed. The police would barely 
allow it to be touched, much less forced 
open. 

Tne judge would never order Madame 
Barceau’s property to be spoiled againat 
ber will, and sbe was not likely to give her 
consent No»; the boped for “not guilty” 
seemed farther off than ever. 

Suddenly a thought struck me, 

**Deveritt,” | aald, ‘‘oould you make ine 
@ bronoh that would exectly reseuble that 
one?’ 

+*Whata false one?” 

‘Yes, paste diamonds, and so an.” 

“Well, | suppose | cou!d."” 

“1 wish you would do it, then,.”’ 

He looked at me Lalf suspiciously, 

*L mean to do nothing dishonest with It, 
wy dear fellow. You way trust me for 
that,’’ | sald. 

Swill be tesitated, 

“Of course | will pay you whatever it 
costs,’’ 

*“*Itie mot that,”’ said he, “vut I don’t 
like imitating a real jewel—it looks like 
forgery.’’ 

“It all depends on the use you make o! 
it,” Lreplied, ‘) piedge you my word that 
no dishonest use shall be made of tbis 
copy.” 

He still hesitated. 

‘ Deveritt,” said 1, “if you think you 
oweme anything, do this for me, or put 
ine iu the way of getting it done, snd you 
wil pay your trifling debt a hundred times 
over,”’ 

“I will doit,” heeaid, ‘for your sake, 
and I willtruat you to keep me barmiees. 
Give me the drawing: 1 can do it from thai 
for [ took the measurements exactly. A 
jeweler would know it to be a fulee une,’ 
he went on, ‘‘and iteowner might detect 
the difference, though even that ie unlike. 
ly; no one else would suspect it for a :no- 
ment.” 

“How long will it take you?” 

“Three days.’”’ 

‘In three days, then, Deveritt; and I a: 
for ever obliged to you.’’ 

In three daysfrom thattime I wentto 
seo Deveriit again. He placed the fare 
brooch in my hand. | certainly shoulu 
have thought it was the reali one, 

Tbe gold was dimmed, the pin was 
bisckeued, to make it correspond exaci\y 
with the original. Itook it, paid for the 
cost of the waterial—for the good telluw 
would take nothing more—thanked bi 
warmly, and immediately presented my - 
self at the Poitce OMe, 

‘Well, sir, what can I do for you?’ 

It was the same sergeant whom I! bhai 
seen before, 

‘*[ have come to see that brooch again,”’ 
leaid, puiling the drawing out of wy 
pocket. “There are one or two pointe in 
wich thie wante correcting.” 








“All right. You've got an order of 
couree?’’ 

“No, I haven't, and it’s too late to get 
me to-day. Ofcourse 1 could get one as 
| cesily now asl did before. lam Miss 


} Marchmont’s lawyer, you kuow.”’ 


ue man hesitated. I dared not bribe 
him, ss be would atonce suspect that | 
wanted to make a too! of bim. 

“Come now,” | said as persuasively as | 





| 
| 
| 





could, “you might jast ae well do me this 
favor, and save me running about the 
Home Offies al! to-morrow morning.” 

“Very well,” be sald; “I can’t see any 
berm in tt. Come thie wey, sir.’’ 

He led we up stairs, lit the gas, opened a 
desk, took the diamond brooch out of its 
namerous peper wrappings, and laid it, in 
all ite quaint yet dazziing beauty, on the 
desk before me. 

I drew turward a chair, got a pen ands 
bit of biotting-paper, and proceeded to pre- 
tend to correct ny friend Deveritt's sketch. 
The faise brooch was at that moment lying 
inthe sleeve ofthe leitarm of my coat; 
and I was determined, if 1 could, to carry 
off tbe real brooch, leave the faise on in its 
place, and spend the days that stil! remein- 
ed belore the sittings of the Uentral Crimt- 
nal Court in endeavoring by skill or by 
force to discover the secret of the brooch. 
1t was the only plan tbat 1 could possibly 
think of, 

Astorthe danger of discovery, and the 
consequences, | did not stopto consider 
them, 

One thing I was determined upon— Lucy 
Marchmont should not be convicted of 
felony and sentto bard iabor or penal 
servitude if I could belp it. 

I sat there, then, under the flaming gas- 
jet, pretending to correct the sketch, and 
putiingin many aastroke withan anxious 
face and a dry pen, while all the time the 
heavy sergeant sat on the opposite side of 
the desk watching me. 

He never gave meachance. He never 
took biseyes from me. I began wo think 
that 1 must give it up for tue present, and 
come back again next day, armed witha 
tormal order to inspect the jewel, when 
suddenly a low whistie sounded in the 
room, 

It proceeded from a speaking tube beside 
the fire-place. Someone wanted to speak 
to the sergeant. He would be forcek to 
rise and speak through the tube, Now was 
the time, 

1 begao to grow horribly nervous; I was 
fartoo nervous for this sort of work. | 
could not have spoken ina clear voice 
at that moment for a uullion of money. 1 
dreaded lest my nerves sbouid fail me at 
the oritical moment; my musciex might re- 
fuse to act, or 1 might vot beable tocontrol 
the museles of my face and my eyes would 
procialin my seoret design, 

With an effort | coutrolled uiyseif. 1 
thougut of Lucy Marchiwont—thought of 
her lying ou a bare hard board for « bed, 
coutaed with ovarse,foul-topgued viragoes 
her delicate hugers forced to the hardest of 
weniai toll; ny teeth met; wy bead grew 
clear; wy hand grew steady, 

All this time the sergeant sat watching 
me, appareutly taking no notice of the 
whistie, Either be bad not heard it, or he 
was determined not to notice it. Was the 
opportunity to be denied me? 

“| thought! beard a whistle,” I said 
at last. ‘There it is again,’’ foraa I spoke 
it sounded again, sharp, peremptory. 


The sergeant moved siowly trom his 
seat, retreated backwards two steps to the 
tire-place, took up the tube, and sent the 
reply whistie, all without once taking his 
eyes « ff the object of his care, 

I kept my eyes fixed on the brooch issel!, 
and could nottell what the officer was 
doing, though I was not directly looking 
at bim., 

He now bent bis heed sideways and put 
his right eartothe endof the tube, stil! 
witb his large eyes fixed on the brooch, | 
hed no hope now, and threw myself back 
on iny seat in despair, But fortuue favored 
me, 

Phe honest fellow was rather deaf as to 
bie rigut ear, He could not make out what 
was bring said. He whispered *] can’t 
bear you, sir,’’ down the tube; but it was 
of no use, be bad 10 apply bis left ear, Aud 
in doing so be bad to turn bis face awsy 
fro. ine, 

it was only for an instunt that he did so, 
for only # word Or \WO was spoken through 
the tube, Dut that instant was enough. Be- 
fore ne turned again tbe faise brooch was 
lying iu the piace of thetrne oneon the 


| desk; avd the one worth 600/ wae safe in 


iny loft-band trousere’ pockei, 

“You'll bave to come away now, sir,”’ 
suid te, “L'a: wanted down stairs and | 
invest lock up that ’ere jewel.”’ 

“All rigbt, sergeant,’’ aail I, trying to 
speak steadily, for my heart was thumping 
against my ribs like a door knocker, ‘| 


think l’~6 dooe what! wanted. If! tind 
| 1 must come bac« again, L'il get an order in 
the ueual way iim much Dilxed t }Oou 
| tor your civility. Peroaps you'll d:ink my 
beaitn ana i gave tué inean ballf-a-crown, 
for | did not dare to give him more, 





rHethanked meand proceeded t wrap 
Up the feiew brooen in the envelopes of the 











true one, pausicrgto admirethe glitter of 
ita paste brilliants as he did so, 

As for me I could bardly believe that I, 
E iward Winter, barrister-at-law, bad rob. 
hed the police-office of diamonds worth 
6001., almost under the eyes of the police, 
1 was 60 nervous and excited a state, that | 
could hardly keep trom laughing aloud in 
the street, I felt like a tipsy man. 

“Now, my dear boy,” said 1 to myself, 
‘you bave found your ‘rue vocation. You 
are not rouge enough to be a solicitor, You 
have not cheek enough to bea barrister. 
You want to grow brains before you can 
write opinicns. But the sound ,steady, old- 
fashioned business of a thief—that would 
suit you exactly.” 

1 went into a restaurant,and had acouple 
of giassee of most awfal sherry. Tuen I 
went straight to Eaton Square. 








OHAPTER IV. 
OW IN THE WORLD did you get 
H that?” exclaimed Lucy, staring at 
me,asl drewthe diamond brooch 
from my pocket. 

‘Gotit? Why, from the police, to be 
sure, ButI particularly wish you not to 
tell any one, and to be very careful not to 
wention incidentally that I have bad this 
ia my possession. Itis supposed to bein 
the custody of the court, and i don’t know 
what might happen if it were known that 
i had it.”’ 

“You don’t run auy danger, do you, Mr, 
W inter?’ 

“Danger? Ob no! but I don’t wish it to 
get rnown.” 

“I'l. be very careful. Now let ustry to 
open it.”’ 

We probed it with needles; we pulled 
iittle projections aud then pushed them in; 
we equeesed it this way and that way; we 
preseed the pin backwards and forwar.is; 
we did all we could think of, but it was of 
no use. 

Atleast wegave itupin despair, and | 
was convinced that Lucy, if she had ever 
know bow to open the brooch, had now 
entirely forgotten how to do it. 

“The only thing I fancy I can remem- 
ber,” she said, ‘is that I used to accuse pa- 
pa of havinga key forit. I used to think 
that he bad something concealed in bis 
hand to open it with, but he always open- 
ed it by siuply pushing in this little kuob; 
but when] tovk itinto wy own bands, 
snd tried to open it by pushiag the knob, | 
found Loouldn’t, any more than I can 
now,”’ 

“Never mind it, Miss Marchment; I 
want you to piuy tuat sonata again for me 
that you played when | was here on Tues- 
day. You remember it?”’ 

She sat down to the piano, and I[ sat a lit- 
tle distance and watched her, I liked to 
make her play, because, her eyes being 
fixed on the music, I could, witnout being 
uoticed, feast my Own upon ber bandsome 
face, 

Soon I forced nyself away,and I thought, 
as we bade each othera lingering good- 
night, that surely she would understand 
my unspoken words, Yet, why should I 
wieb her to know my feelings? 

How oould I ask ber to marry me? and 
asl couid not do that, would not any 
knowledge of my love, especiaily if 14 were 
in any degree returned, only cause hér 
need leas pain? 

On my way back to my chambers I went 
into one or two shops and bought a emali 
vice, some velvet, some fine bradawis, & 
small pair of pincers, a few common jewel- 
er’s tools, some so!t wood, and a littie wool 
(l bed a natural taste for working wilb 
tuole), and with these materials, after some 
trouvle, I managed to make a sort of cusb- 
iva, on which the frunt of the brooch could 
rest without injury. Then 1 fixed it firm- 
ly by means of the vice, which was screw- 
ed to my table, 

While I was doing this tbe thought cros- 
sed my mind—what would the consequen- 
ce be if my trick were disooverca? | 
tnought there ww little chance of this, for 
it 1 could not succeed in substituting oné 
brooch for the otber at the police offive or at 
tre tria!, as 1 hoped to do, alil had to do 
was to find Madame Barceau’s address and 
send it to her anonymously, Even if she 
discovered her loss, I would not be 6u%- 





pected, 
| If L were tound out, It would be difficult 


| for me to convince any oné that I had not 
been a thief, and unless I could clear my 

seif, 1 would be convicted, disberred, and 

| ruined for life, ~ 

W ould it not be possible to put on rceord 
some déciaration of my res nter a 
whieh might, intbe event of things «010g 

| wrong, be some evidence f my good ! 

| After # little refection J bit upon this pian. 
I wrote a stort account of tne whole affair, 


with my reasoos for making @ privaie and 
thorough examination of the brooch. Thie 
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I sealed upand addressed toa friend of 
mine at the bar, of high character, and sent 
itto bim with a note, asking him pot to 
open the letter fora fortnight, and return 
it to me unopened if nothing unusual 
should happen before that time. 

In afortnight the trial would be over; 
and if my abstraction of thejowel snould 
be discovered, I would at least have the 
benefit of the fact that I bad made a deo- 
laration of my veraion of the affair betore 
anything was found out, 

Tuese letters despatcned, 1 setto work 
in earnest. I found that the briiiiants 
were arranged ina series of converging 
rows, on slender bars of gold plate, avout 
an inch and-a-half long, au inch broad, end 
more than an eighth of an inch thick. A 
siigbt crack, which might be a join, ran 
round the plate, about an eighth of an inch: 
from the edge. 

At one end, beside the binge for the pin 
which fastened the brooch when being 
word, Wasthbe tiny knobof which I have 
spoken, in size like the head of apin, The 
surface of thé plate was not smooth, but 
curved with a design, so that it presented a 
great Many slight depressions and eleva- 
tions, 

Toat was all I could sve,except the stamp 
aod the maker’s name (which I could not 
wake oul), in tiny ietters,on one edge of 
the piate, 

{setto work with one of my bradawls, 
and tirmly but carefuliy probed every part 
of (he carved work on the top of the plate. 
This made no impression on the plate as 
far a8 1 could see, Buton looking more 
closely 1 saw a fine crack or join ruoning 
aii round the middileof the four edges. 
Toe plate wasthen dvuubie, or hoilow; so 
much I couid make out, but 1 was ase far 
from Opealing it as ever. 

All this bad taken sometime. It was 
getting towards midnight, but 1 could not 
relinquish my task. 1 now took my pincers 
aac iaid hoid of every elevation or project- 
jon that would give them a bold—begin- 
ning With the little kuobattueend. But 
ailin valu. Every partoft the workman- 
ship remained as firm and iimmovable as 
ever, 

A new thought then occurred to me, Per- 
haps pressure on the knob, combined with 
pressure on some otber point, was neces- 
sary to release the catch whici heia the 
tiny box so securely. 

1 fixed & tool botween tie little knob and 
my breast, 80 as to bring a steady pressure 
to bear upon it, and recommenced my 
work of probing and pickirg the various 
parts ofthe carveu surface. Ayain I was 
disappointed—1 could wake uo itm pression 
whatever, 

1 was on the point of giving up the task 
in despair, when it occurred to méto pars 
iy instrument round the side of the piate, 
This attempt had no better success, but as 
1 was trying the end farthes irom me, my 
iusirument slipped, and accidenily pressed 
againstone of tue smal! letters whioh | had 
supposed to form the maker’s name, Toe 
letter moved! Iltried another. It moved 
also; in factall the letters yielded to the 
pressure ofthe needie, so long as 1 con- 
tinued to press the little knob on the other 
end, 

Surely, at last, success was near at band, 
But still notwisting or pressing would 
make the plate open. I then found that 
each letter was capable of being p:eseed 
inwards by sicp*, as it were. 

A slight pressure would force the first 
leiter in a very smal! distance; if 1 leaned 
on the ingiruuent with @ little force it 
would go down atiny bit furtnur; ifl 
pressed it still more, it would go down toa 
third ledge and there stop, It was #0 
with each one ofthe letters, And now it 
was evident how the trinket was construct- 
ed. 

Oa touching the letters and the knob 
simultaneously, the lock would work, but 
in order to open ita key was needed, on 
the same principle as an ordinary Cuuvob 


key. Tuis key would be made to fit 
the lock of which the ietters torwed the 
words, 


It would pressone letter down to the 
third ledge, as it were, anolber only to the 
first, and auctuer to the second; and when 
@ach letier was brougbt to its proper posit- 
ion, then,on tue kuob atthe end being 
pusbed in, the lock would open. 











whose wards could be adjusted to the 
wards of the look. Then I set to work 
again, 

There were five letters, so that 1 might 
try a good many times without hitting ap- 
onthe right combination, But patience 
was certain to carry me through, and at 
last my patience was rewarded. 

Asl pressed a certain needle down to 
the third piace (the others meanwhile keep- 
ing the other letters preesed down to var- 
ious degrees), on touching the knob a 
spring was reieased, tue lower part of the 
Pilate turned round, and I saw the portrait 
ofa bandsome man inthe prime of life, 
Dearing @ striking resembiance to Lucy 
Marchwont The picture of Lucy’s mother 
was not there, Perbaps it had been re- 
— But my task was now accomplish- 
6 

l could now prove beyond « doubt that 
thie brooch had once belonged to Lucy’s 
father,and had been in her hands when 
sbe wan 4 child; so that one branch of ber 
defence, the motive we alieged to have 
been acting on her mind, was clearly 
established to be no mere ingentous inven- 
tion, Ail depended now on my being able 
to show thatshe bad once been subjec* to 
s0minambulism, 

I carefully noted tne proper position of 
the needles, and I then lost notimein hur- 
rying to Eaton Square, 

Lacy could Lardly believe ber eyes when 
she saw the brooch open, and the very 
picture on which she had often gazed in 
childish wonder once more before her. It 
was almost as sacred to her as her parent’s 
tomb, 

After a pause, I asked: 

‘Have you heard anything yet of Mrvw, 
Evans?’ 

‘“‘Notbing atall,’’ she replied. “I fear 
sbe must be dead. No one can give me any 
information.”’ 

“We must have that point proved,’ [ 
said. ‘Tne discovery of the portrait will 
be useless unless we can show that you 
once were aciually in the habit of walking 
in your sleep. Try to think of some one 
eine, Some of your friends must have 
known it.” 

“My sant did, of coarse, but she is dead 
now.”’ 

“Toen try tothink of some one eise— 
some servant or companion of your own, I 
will geta key madeto fit the lock of the 
brocch; and meantime we will bope that 
you will have the same good luck in your 
share of the work tbat 1 have had so far in 
mine.’’ 

1 bad no excuse for oalling on Miss 
Marcbmontagain till the day before the 
trial. Mywmind miegave me, for 1 had 
beard nothing tom ber in the mean- 
time. 

if she had succeeded in finding the evi 
dence that was 80 necessary, surely she 
wuuld have written to tellme, When I 
called at Eaton Square I found that Lady 
Peodrobyn had returned from Scotland, 
but 1 was fortunate enough twosee Lucy 
alone, 

Wher she entered the room I saw at 
onée tuatthere wasachangein her man- 
ner. Soe was paie, and almost trembling; 
asshe offered meher hand she hardly 
raised ber eyes to my fave. 

‘+ W bat is the iwatter?”’ I asked anxiously. 
‘ Have you found tbe witness you wan ?’’ 

**Y es, Dut too late,’’ sbe answered, ‘Dr, 
Davis attended méeand pieseribed for tue 
souiuambullem. In fact, becured me, I 
uon’t know howl did notthink of bim 
uctil yesterday. I wrote at once, and this 
iwornlug 1 bave an answer froma doctor 
who is wing his practice to say that Le vad 
justief: jor his bolidays, He had been iil, 
orLe would bave left town sooner and 
pera back by this time,”’ 

“Can't we telegraph to himand explain 
how necessary and importaut his evidence 
is to us?”’ 

“; fear not. He hes goneto Belgium, 
and there would not be time for him to 
come back now.”’ 

Tuere wasa silence between as for 4 
minute. | could not speas comlortable 
words when wy own heart was filled with 
a terrible forevoding. 

“But that is not enough to cast you down 
so much, Mies Marchmont,” J said at jsst 
“He may be found, I wii: goto bis Loune 
at once.’’ 

“Jt is not only toat which saddens ine,’ 





control my voice, What I was going tosay 
next I did not know. 

“Lucy,” I said, laying my hand on ber 
arm, “ifthe future bad been brighter | 
might not have dared to speak. But I love 
you, Lucy, more than I can tell. I admire 
you and worship you in my heart of hearts. 
It may bea long time yet, for | ama poor 
man, but some day—— Lucy, can you love 
me ” 

“I cannot. No, tt would not beright. I 
amin a bard strait, and you pity me. I 
am friendiess, and you wishto be my 
friend. But I cannot drag you down to 
poverty, or worse, Suppose 1 were ad 

“Nonsense; all will go well yet, 1 hope. 
And even ifthe worst comes true, who 
would not be proud to bave you? My 
beautiful darling, who is like you amon, 
them ail?” 

“No, Mr. Winter, I cannot let it be so, 1t 
would bea cruel return for all you have 
done for me, It would ruin you.”’ 

“It would not,” 1 said firmly. ‘Dear 
Lucy, there isoniy one question, do you 
love me?”’ 

‘That is not the question. The question 
is, What would be good for you?” 

“Are you afraid of poverty?”’ 

‘I, a penniless girl? But if l were to be 
con victed——’’ 

“What would that matter? I should 
like to marry you to-morrow morning, s0 
that I might share your troubie,”’ 

“Would you? Would you do that?” she 
said softly. 

**Indeed I would, gladly.” 

She was silent for « minute, and then she 
laid, “If Lam acquitted, come and sve me 
in six montie’ time,” 

‘Six months! Do you doubt my love, 
Lucy?” 

“No; but perhaps you bardly know your 
own mind just now.” 

“And in aix months, perhaps, some one 
else may have found a way to your 
heart,’’ 

She smiled and blushed, and shook her 
head for answer. 

*Lucy, Iwill not wait six months, so 
you needn’t expect it,’’ 1 cried, as she rose 
toleave the rouw. “Bat teil me at least 
that you are happier and brighter than you 
were. Teil me that you wou’t feel friend- 
less or lonely any more.’’ 

“] know——’”’ she said, and turned haasti- 
ly away, only submitting fora moment to 
my embrace. 

My heart waa satisfied, for I had seen the 
love-light in my darling’s eyes, 

(TO BE OONTINUED. ) 








Tag OLD Maip.—Her room i¢ an Oasis in 
the desert of a corporation bording-house, 
Notin pointof furnishing, though it is 
prettily as well as sensibly furnisued, but 
in ita evidence of and facilities for inwilect. 
ual growth. 

In the bookcase,on the table lie the 
books, and rest there asifat home, Does 
any question comeuy. “Ask Jane, se’ll 
kuow,”’ the girls say, or ‘‘will find it in one 
ot Jane’s books.’’ Inher roomthe girls 
are always sure ofa warm welooine, and 
evento those not caring for books, a visit 
to her roome is a pleasure. 

Always the fire buros brightly there 
evenings, and the young will girls, wi 
buy their wood by the foot and louk at 
every stick twice before pultiag it intu tne 
draft-closed stove, feel @ thrill of gratitude 
asthey sitarouod thischeery old inaid’s 
hearth. There they listen to ber a ecdols 
pateriarded with scraps Of iniurmation, and 


carry away some of Ler infectious cheerful. 
s 


ness, 

Not only isshe well-informed and alive 
to the questions of the day, vut ber we- 
manly heart is always searching oul to heip 
some one, Except their own mothers, #6 


is tue pattern of nature womanliness to the 
young menin her boarding-hbouse, whe 
confide in her, andto whom Jane may 


speak when another wight not. 
——~ << ae 


CuRK OF INKHBIETY, —A Torouto docior 
in a recent lecture give the four principal! 
conditions thet wuet be observed for tue 
treatment of inebvriates to be succEss tu 
The fi st is abaetinence, this must be atx 
jute, and on no plea whatever of fasion, «1 





pbyelo or religion, ought the sinaiicr: 
quantity of an intoxicant be put to the!) 
of the aleo bolic slave, The second condi 


ion is to aecertain the predisposing anc « x- 








Scientific and Useful 


BALL-FINDING.—A new method of ball- 
finding in the haman body involves the 
insertion of a needle connected by wire 
with one termina! of « telephone, while a 
metallic plate laid on the skin is connected 
with the other terminal. When the point 
of the needle reaches the ball a current 
arises, and a sound is beard in the teie- 
phone. 

AN AUTOMATIO LaAMP,.—An English 
rallwey company is about to introduce an 
automatic electric reading |amp into their 
cars, On putting a penny in the siot a 
five candle power lamp will be aveliable 
for the use of the passengers. It will burn 
for balf an hour, Should the lamp be out 
of order the penny drops throug the slot 
and is recovered by its owner. The whole 
of the lamps in a oar are fed by one ac- 
cumulator. 

1BRON CEMENT.—The following cement 
is recommended for mending tron rails, 
grates of stoves, and #0 on,—Take equal 
parts of sulphur and white lead, and in- 
corporate with one-sixth part of borax into 
a homogeneous mass, To apply the com- 
position, it is wetted with strong sulphuric 
acid, and a thin layer of it placed betwoen 
the surfaces to be joined, they being at 
onoe pressed together. In five days the 
cement will be dry, and, it in said, the 
joint will be strong enough to resiat tiie 
blows of a bammer. 


TerRa-OoTtta LUMBEK.—A new bulld- 
ing material is called ‘‘terra-cotta lumber’’, 
lt is a porous brick made by mixing ciay 
with sawdust in a sufficient quantity to 
serve as fuel in burning the brick, and thus 
rendering the latter porous, The term 
“lumber’’ ts evidently applied to the mate- 
rial because itcan be cut and worked with 
toola like timber, The pores assiat in hoid- 
ing mortar; and when filled with piteb, 
niake the “lumber” waterproof, The out- 
sides of the material can also be glazed like 
other earthenware, Ita weight is about 
balf that of ordinary brick, and its resins- 
ance toacrushing stress about $10 iba to 


the square inch, 
es 


z arm and barden, 


Kaus.—One of the essentials in securing 
egg* in winter is keeping the hens worm 
and cowfortable, Without warm quarters 
they will not lay. 

STock,—-If there is surplus grain or Lay 
it may pay to buy very poor stock to fatien, 
but the stock on the farm should never be 
allowed to fall off in condition. 

Pou.LtTRY.—If afew guinea fowls can be 
induced to roost in or near the poultry- 
house they will atlord protection against 
chickén thieves, ‘They are light sleepers, 
aud make a tremendous racket when dis- 
turbed at night. 

KaBBITS.—The festive rabbit will now 
be alter the tender trees, To head him oft, 
smear the trees with a wash wade as fol- 
lows: Quarter bushel of lime, one-half 
pound of oopperas and one-half pound of 
giue; add the glue and copperas dissolved 
Lo the lime after slaking, end apply now 
witb a brush. 

DisTURBING MILK.—The “why” for not 
dieturbing milk while the cream is rising 
isa very simple one, The cooling of the 
miix causes currents in the fuld, the end 
ot which is to deponit fats at the «urface. 
W hen these are disturbed, by dipping or 
otherwise, these currents are broken and 
the particles of fat go floating simiessly 
about, and some of them never reach the 
lop. 

Boys ON THK FakM,--One6 of the beast 
plans for inducing the boys Ww stay on the 
farin t4 togivethem petatock, The younger 
oues inay begin with @ flock of bantam 
fowls, if an interest can be created in 
petiug and raising alamb, pig, calforcoit, 
the boy will soon begin to calculate how 
inuco profit can be derived, and a# he be. 
comes larger will bave a preference tor 
swek raising. To ¢ducate the boy let him 
bave an interest in something on the farm, 

Kees 1S WINTER — Koos may be fed in 
winter vy stirrlaog tuo best puiverized 
sugar into Loney unlil Il tuakes @ thick 
paste that can be rolied luto bal.s the # zs 
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About the Young. 

A boy of the period, who understood bis 
own valve and koew what was expected of 
him, when asked what was bie duty to his 
father and mother, answered smartly: 
“To take them out for a walk on Sundays, 
and not let them see how much more | 
know than they do ”’ 

That was a boy evidently destined to go 
iar. For he was not, as we see, a bad boy. 
He ha! a heart, a certain delicacy of con- 
acionce, a certain tenderness and pity, the 
fruit ot conscious superiority. He did not 
wir! to humiliate his parents. 

Not all our young folke are 80 consider- 
ate as this kindly mtentioned boy. Some 
of them delight in nothing so much as 
anubbing their cldcra and making them 
fee: the craseltude of their ignorance and 
the humiliation of their inferiority, 

Dwarteon the shoulders of giants, be 
cause they see a few inches beyond their 
bearers, they assume 4 persons! supremacy 
which is but another word for coutempt 
To them all novelty is truth, all ancient 
wisdom tolly 

The fnmiliar names and properties of 
plants, the uses to which they may be put, 
aod the value of those uses, count for mere 
old wives’ maunderings in the estima. 
tion of our young folks who have studied 
botany scientifically and made themselves 
at home with the microecope. 

The glory of the starry heavens is no 
where compared with the teachings of the 
Now Astronomy; and a well-educated 
young person of the present day enjoys 
looking up into those illumined depths only 
in proportion to the number of constella 
tions he can gee and the accuracy with 
which he can map them out. 

To this kind of crammed intellect the 
elder peopie are flat, flabby and empty; 
and ailthe know.edge of life got by ex 
penence—al] the sympathy, the under. 
standing, the mo-s: insight, which come by 
time and sorrow, pa 6 as 80 Many “rules of 
thumb’’ when tested by the scientific ac- 
curacy of weights and measures. 

Together with the sel!-complacency 
quite natural to those young folks who 
have accumulated a larger number of tacts 
than their elders is a decided abatement io 
courtesy of Manner, or such respect as age 
has hitherto been accustomed to receive 
from youth. 

You meet the grown up daughter of an 
old triend walking with her tatwer. You 
are giad to eee the father, and the daugh 
ter is introduced to you 

She looks at you and takes your in 
ventory; your hair is gray, your face is 
puckered, sud your attire is untashbionable. 
You are oul of ber pale and on the outside 
ot ber sphere 

She pays ,you oO more attention after 
that one comprehensive glance, which 





tabulates, appraises and despises. Her | 
eyes wander afield, and when you speak to | 


ber ehe does bol bear you 

If her attention is comp.lied by the un- 
written law of p vliteness and the usages, 
she makes you speak to r twice before 
Anewers you Wilh boticeable brevity 
ig way we have 


aye when the WhOle sstembiy of 
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raveled since 


5 i 


the young rose asa sign of honor when 


the aged entered the assembly! 

Another queer manifestation of modern 
ycath is the hopeless pessimwm of many 
among those who pretend to haves defizite 
philoeop) y. 

It is odd, to say the least of it, to hears 
smooth faved, cherubic young fellow, with 
all lite betore him, softly lisping out bis 
conviction of the illusive nature of bappi 
ness, the miserable destinies of the race, 
the impossibility of discovering truth, the 
geveral aod final bhopeleseness of every- 
thing. 

Huw doubts and questionings sweep the 
whole chord of life. Hedenies the exist- 
ence of vice and virtue, seve as arbitrary 
terms to denote certain convenient social 
arrangemeuts. 

Justice is only a generalized form of 
self preservation, and whea stripped of all 
ite adventitious dignity will be found to be 
based on the food question only. 

Love, as imagined by the poets and felt 
by the ardent young, is a ridiculous little 
manikin, in nc respects a god. 

In times past the power of parents was 
excessive, and their exercise of authority 
tyrannous. Moral educativn was a thing 
of precept and action, and the birch was 
the commentary for driving home all sorts 
of valuable texts, which without that com 
mentary would never have taken root. 

Now our young folks resent even ad 
vice, and, as nas been shown, hold them- 
selves the superiors of those who are only 
their progenitors, not their masters, stil! 
less their betters. 

We have let the pendulum swing beck 
just as much wo fario the way of inde- 
pendence and self guidance as it went on 
that other of subservience and fear. 

This excessive independence, this un- 
checked ‘‘williness’’ of our young folke, 
comes {from the relaxed discipline ot the 
parents, not from the great bulk of inde 
pendence. 

Naturally, that being unchecked, in- 
creases in strength, as all things left to 
flourish without pruning must do. 

Meanwhile we may be thankful when 
some young first class boy fresh from 4 
preparatory schoo!|—some little shrimp in 
knickerbockers—-uses Jouiency and gener- 
osity towards his homely forebears, and 
takes humane and cousiderate care not to 
let thom see how much more he knows 
thau they do. 

—— > -° << 

‘Tus wellare and satety, the houor and 
reputation, the pleasure and quiet of our 
lives, are concerned in our loving corre 
sp mdence with all men. For 80 uncertain 
is our condition, ¢o obnoxious are we tuo 
manifold necessities, that there is no man 
whose good will we may not need, whose 
good word may not stand us stead, whose 
helptul endeavor may not sometimes oblige 
us. Itis but reasonable, therefore, it we 
desire to live securely, comfortably and 
quietly, that by all honest means we should 
eadeavor to purchase the good will] of a!) 
men, and provoke no man’s enmity need. 
lessly; since any man’s love may be use 
ful, and every man’s hatred is dangerous. 


COMMONPLACB people are content to 
walk for lie in the rut made by their prede 
cessors long after it has become 80 deep 
that they cannot see to the right or lett. 
This keeps them in ignorance and dark- 
ness, but it saves them from the trouble ot 
thinking or acting for themselves. 

It is indeed at home that every man 
mnet be known by those who would make 
& just estimate either of his virtue or te 
licity; tor smiles and embroidery are alike 
occasional, and the mind is often dressed 
tur show in painted honor and fictitious 
benevolence, 

ALL men who have sense and feeling are 
beiug continually helped; they are taught 
by every person they meet, and enricned 
by everything that falls in their way. The 
greatest is he who has been oftenesi aided. 
Ongin Jity is the observing eye. 


NOTHING more completely baflies one 
who is full of tricks and duplicity himeeli 
\oau straightforward and simple iategrity 
bn anvlber 

Iy a person mounts a high-spirited horse 


(is important Upeat be should beahbie to 





control him, otherwise he may be dashed 
in pieces. If an engineer undertakes to 
conduct a locomotive, it is necessary that 
be should be able to guide or check the 
panting engine at his plessure, else his 
own lite and the lives of others may be 
sacrificed. But it ws still more indispensa 
ble that an individual, who is intrusted 
with the care of himself, should be able to 
govern himself, 

Turk true felicity of life is to be free 
trom perturbations, to understand our du 
ties towards Heaven and man, and enjoy 
the present without any anxious depead 
ence on the future; not to amuse ourselves 
with either hopes or fears, but to rest satis 
fled with what we have. , 

ImaviINaky evila soon become real ones 
by indulging our reflections on them; as 
he who in a melancholy fancy sees some 
thing like aface on the wall or wainscot, 
can, by two or three touches with 4 lead 
pencil, make it look visible and agreeing 
with what he fancied. 

OLD men who get angry at the vivacity 
and sportiveness of youth might as weli 
find tault with the spring because it pro 
duces nothing but blossoms, or expect the 
fruit o1 autumn at that early season. 

Ong of the greatest evils in the world is 
that men praise more than practice virtue 
The praise of honest industry is on every 
tongue; but it is very rare that the worker 
ia respected more than the drone. 

He that to what he seos adds observa 
tion, and to what he reads, reflection, is in 
the right road to knowledge, provided that 
in scrutinizing the hearts of others he 
neglects not his own. 

THe teat of a man is not whether he can 
govern & kingdom single-handed, but 
wheiber his private life is tender and be 
neficent, and his wife and children happy. 

Monky is but the representative of labor, 
aud all labor demands time; therefore he 
who wastes the time of others by his tardi 
nese is guilty of positive dishonesty. 

WHxkN paths are constantly trodden they 
are kept clean, but when sbandoned the 
weeds choke them up; 80 weeds choke the 
mind in the absence of employment. 


Frei. a want before you provide against 
it. You are more assured that it is a real 
want; and it is worth while to fee) it a lit- 
tle in order to fee) the relief from it. 


It is not good to cover up our eyes from 
our mistakes and Josses; the best way is to 
look at them at their worst, and then de 
termine to avoid them in the future. 


Tne peopie who feel burdened with 
work, would probably feel yst more over. 
burdened witb entire leisure were they 
called upon to ‘‘epj vy”’ it. 

We seldom find persons whom we ac 
knowledge to be possessed of good sense 
except those who agree with us in opinion. 


WHEN you are angry, remember that 
you may be calm; and when you arecalm. 
remember that you may be angry. 

‘‘SmRouD6 have no pockets’”’ is a short 
but pointed sermon to preach to those 
whose religion is—money. 


CONSIDER well who you are, what you 
do, whence you came, and whither you 
go. 

Ir you have conquered your inclination. 
rather than your inclination you, there is 
something to rejoice at. 


WHENEVER we vary from the highcs 
rules of right, just so far do we an injury 
to the world. 

He is sufficiently well learned who 
knows how to do well, and has power 
enough to reirain from evil 

lr We suddavue pot our PaAssione tr ey = 
sudbaue ue 





The World’s Happenings. 


Concord, N. H., has six Shakespeare 
clude, 

Montezuma, Ga., boasts of a dog ‘‘with 
five well-developed feet."’ 

Nothing bat drugs, newspapers and ci- 
gare can be sold on Sunday in Indianapolis, 

Springfield, Mo., hasa law against the 
loitering of girls and women around saloons, 


Parisiava have coined the word ‘‘strug- 
gieforiiteure’’ for go-ahead people who never say 
die, 

About 2 000 species of inseew, on an 
average, bave been discovered yearly during the 
last century. 


Fox bunters in Chester county dashed 


into a flock of sheep, demoralizing botb the sheep . 


and the hunt, 


A cat owned by Colonel Richmond, of 
Freetown, Mase., died a few days ago aged 19 years 
and 7 months, 


the smoke cloud which daily hangs over 
Loudon le composed—so it hase been calculated—of 
sixty tons of carbon, 


The acids in coa) tar are now taken out 
of it, aad itis thus rendered a good and cheap coat- 
ing for |ron and steel, 


During the Paris Exposition 249 pick. 
pockets were arrested, of whom 1% were French, 23 
English and7 American. 


Brazil is nearly as large as the United 
States, but bas only a population equal to about that 
of Pennsylvania, New York and Ohio. 


The longest distance over which con- 
vereation by telephone is daily held is between Port- 
land, Me., and Buffalo, N. Y., about 750 miles, 


Many of the school houses of Dakota 
are being provided with barrels of water, potatoes, 
beans, coffee and cooking utensils in case of a bliz- 
azard siege. 


Gerald Evans, an undergraduate of Exe. 
ter College, died in the college from blood potsoning, 
caused by a slight scratch on the face received while 
playing footbali, 


A Birmingham, Conn., man has discov 
cred an alleged alloy resembling gold eo closely that 
jewelers are puzzied by it, Itise said to cost about 
60 cente a pound, 


A toolish hunter in Indiana, who, after 
cleaning his gun, blew down the barrel, now mourns 
the loss of a portion of his face. He didn’t know 
the weapon was ioaded, 


A Newark funny fellow, who persisted 
in following and singing at an ola gentieman with 
unstylish headgear, ‘‘Where did you get that hat?*’ 
knows where he got the 10 days he is now serving. 


Tney have had some queer sacred enter- 
tainmentsin New York, but nothing to compare 
with one given in a Colorado town ona recent Sun- 
day eveuiug, and which was advertised as ‘‘A Grand 
Sacred Vog Figut.’’ 


Two waiter girls ina Rapid City, South 
lbakota, hotel tovk up claims near that city some 
time ago, and have bulll houses, fenced their claims, 
raleed stocks and crops, aud at the same time walled 
on the hungry boarders at the hotel, 


Ot the seven weeds which the ‘‘weed 
law’? of Wiseouslu requires farwers, under penalty, 
tlw destruy, vnly Oue ls a Dative of the U alled States, 
all of the rest being ualuralized linportations from 
kurope, where they are common wild plants, 


A tirm of ready-made clothiers of Leeds, 
Kaogiand, is building « factory in which about 800 
sewing machines will be employed, as well as tne 
necessary number of cutting-machines to keep these 
going. All these will be operated by electric mo- 
tors. 


A railroad dog, who travels steadily with 
his masterin the cab of a Denver aad Rio Grande 
locomotive, is said to be highly valuable in many 
ways. Hecan ecentcattle on the track when they 
cannot be seen, and drives them off when they are 
indisposed to get off, 


Maggie Schreiner, ot Chicago, who 
poured kerosene oll on her husband on June 25, 1848, 
and then set fire toit, burning him fatally, is suing 
the Order of Foresters for $2,000 interest and princi- 
pal on a death benefit of $1,000, which she claims as 
benefictary of the dead man’s estate. 


Quite a complication of relationship re 
sults from a recent wedding which occurred in Up- 
per Macungie townelip, Schuylkill county, Pa. The 
8 epmother of the bride is the sister of the groom, so 
hissister has become lis mother-in-law, and bis 
brother-in-law his father-in-law, and bis wife his 
nlece, 


Scientists are at work devising a plan by 
which cold may be bottied and sold in small quanti- 
ties to suit purchasers’ We await patiently the time 
when we can send to the grocery for a ‘‘quart of 
cold,’* which placed in a chest will secure a tew- 
perature that will preserve meats, etc., in warm 
weather. 


A tarmer who lives close to a Jake in 
Minnesota, on looking out of his bedroom window 
early on a recent frosty morning, saw a great bevy 
ot wild ducks attempting to extricate themselves 
jrom the ice which had frozen about their lees dur- 
ing the night. Seizing a coru-cutter he rushed to the 
iake and clipped off the heads of 134 of them. 


Anarticle on the salaries of New York 
clergymen contains the names of several Episcopal 
ministers who receive $15 000 per year. There are 
aiso named a goodly number who draw trom from 


$5 (0) to @ OOO, while those getting in the neighbor 
hood of 6, WNUare said to be very numerous. The 
bighest salary mentioned ts $20,000 paid by a Pres- 


uy terian Church. 


An almost miraculous escape from death 


is reported from Jackson county, Georgia Two 
wen were working in front of a circular saw, whe: 
one ol them reached over to remove achip trom be 
tud Poe eaw caught his sieeve and Jragged Liu 
e shafting Round snd r nd he went 
. w hal gina 7 a s he 
Whe Fe ak a ocra 
va ' saw a 
ver? (brea vibing of t : ano be Wae 
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THE LAST SIGHT OF LAND, 


BY HH. M.B. 





The open sea before us lies— 
The open sea on either hand; 

And far behind, ‘neath tranquil skies, 
The white cliffs of our native land. 


A seagull follows in our track; 

Ab! wouid its pinious, strong and free, 
Could bear a loving message back 

To yonder distant shore for me! 


In that far land to which we go 

Will there be hearts as true and kind 
As those that we are leaving now 

In the dear home that lies behind ? 


Farewell, old land! butas you glide 
Beneath the gray horizon’s rim, 

We teel no distance can divide 
The faitbiul hearts that trust in Him! 


Substance and | Shadow. 


BY JEANIE GWYNNE BETTANY, 














‘‘Unexceptionabl y.”’ 
“And good-looking?”’ 

‘‘] have heard so.”’ 

‘‘But be is married!’ 

Miss Michelson uttered this last remark, 
breaking in upon a conversation which 
was taking place between two of her visi- 
tors. 

1t was Miss Michelson’s ‘‘at home’’ day, 
and her ‘“‘at homes” were always well at- 
tended. it must not therefore be inferred 
that she was a great tavorite. 

As a matter of fact, the firet and third 
Fridays in every month were dreaded by 
everyone in the village of Wraxall—that is, 
the handful of personages constituting the 
society of the place, 

But no lady who valued her reputation 
had the courage to be absent, and tbue fal! 
a victim to Miss Michelson’s scathing 
innuendos, 

‘*But he is married!” 

Could such a simple remark bave malice 
in it? Possibly; inasmuch asthe ladies to 
whom it was addressed bad marriageabie 
daughters who had nearly passed the per- 
lod allotted to women for tue furtherance 
of matrimonial projects, and the young sur- 
geon who had bought Dr. Barnes’s prac- 
tice appeared to be a last chance to be 
scrambied for, 

**Married!’’ cried both ladies, simultan- 
eously. ‘Are you sure of it?’’ 

“They are at this moment on their wed: 
ding tour—do try some iced tea—Nvu? 
Well, then, I will teil you about Doctor 
Heathcote. Mrs, Jones wrote to me from 
Cologne, saying that he and his brive were 
staying atthe same notel as herself, and 
she Informs me that Mrs. Heathcote is a 
mere child, scarcely eighteen, and Dr, 
Heathcote bas married her from a convent- 
school in France; this much Mrs, Jones 
was able to ascertain.’’ 

Miss Michelson, having imparted this 
information, proceeded to pronounce sen- 
tence upon the absent young doctor and bis 
marriage, as it was her wont to do on all 
the actions of her neighbors, Doctor 
Heathcote was as yet no neighbor of hers, 
but he would be‘one in another week, and 
80 came under her jurisdiction. 

None are such authorities upon marriage 
as the unmarried, and Miss Michelson 
looked very wise indeed as she laid down 
the law to her visitors, who were for the 
ost part mothers of families, 

“When aman marriesa young wile, he 
lives Lo regret it,’’ said the hostess, with a 
little sharp nod that shook ber cap-ribbons, 
and caused the two littie gray curis on 
either side of her face to vibrate as if they 
were in reality the springs they so inuch 
resembled. 

“And the child-wife lives to regret it 
too,”” she went on, warming to her sub- 
ject. “I know one man who rapped the 
pretty white fingers of his young wile— 
with a paper knife!’ 

At this speech there was a general 
laugh. 

‘it was no laughing matter,” went on 
Miss Michelson. “An ivo:y paper-knife 
may not burt much, but it is heavier than 
kisses, and the eflect doesn’t go off 80 
soon, 1’ll promise you! Now I have @ 
niece, Marie, at school in France, and 1 
Shail keep her there until she is twenty- 
On@, out of berm’s way. For my part, | 
can’t lwagine what youug Mrs. Heathco:e’s 
parents or guarcians were thinking of to 
&\low her to marry in that way.” 

‘ Perhaps it was a runaway match,’’ sug- 


H’ is well connected, I believe?’ 








ested Mra, Wilmot, the most daring of 
the two ladies with tue ‘passecs’’ daugh- 
terre | 
aeible re ed the ia. 3 rhe 
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Persiated Mra. Wilmot. 


“In fiction, no doabt,” rejoined Miss 
Michelson tartly. 

The conversation was fortunately inter- 
rupted at this point by the entrance of the 
master of the house, Miss Michelson’s 
half-brother, a bachelor of forty or there- 
abouts. 

He was the vicar of the parish of Wraxall 
and Rurai Dean. Sunday-school treats 
now came upon the tapis, so we will leave 
the vicarage society snd transport the 
reader, with bia permission, to Ger- 
many. 

It was early morning, scarcely eight 
o’clock in fact, and the Rhine steamer 
“Niederwald” was plying ite way steadily 
through the mists that enshrouded the 
picturesque mounta‘n-ranges which rose 
80 majestically on either side of that part 
of the Rhine between VCobilenz and Konigs- 
winter, 

There were many passengers, even at 
that early bour, and among them a young 
Koglishwan in a gray tourist suit, He 
looked avout five and-twenty, and was of 
mnedium Leight broad-sbou! dered and weil- 
made, 

His bair was short, aud bis bronzed face 
was pre-e ineatiy good-bumored, especial- 
ly as to the mouth and eyes, these latter 
having a merry daring in their brown 
depths which betokened a healthy miud 
on Which, ss yet, no care had left its im- 
press, 

He was standing upon the deck with hie 
‘Baedeker’’ in his band, out of which he 
read an abstract now and then toa young 
lady—very young In appearance—who was 
seated near bim, wrapped in a comfortabie 
fur cloak, for though it was July, tie early 
morning was ocbilly on the river, 

The girl's face was, if not exactly pretty, 
at least wonderfully piquant, and had that 
charm of charms; a perfectly guilelese ex- 
pression. Her eyes were of that peculisr 
blue gray in which the light lovee to 
dance, 

Her bair, which was coiled upon the 
shapely head, was of a fugitive nut-brown 
which waved and curled and broke loose 
in little rebellious love-locks,, which the 
wind lifted and dropped again softly 
on the white forehead or rounded rosy 
cheek, 

Very well suited to each other these two 
appeared, Tueir youth, their Joyousness, 
their utter freedom from care created a har- 
monious balo aboat them, clothing them as 
did the wisttbe mountains; but the mist 
would lift presently and reveal the moun- 
tains in all their grand proportions, 

And their holiday garb mustevon be dot- 
fed, and the young couple must show what 
they are in the struggle of life. [ney both 
knew tbis vaguely and discussed it laugh- 
ingly. 

“Another week, Marie, and | shall be go- 
ing my rounds in the oldest of old villages, 
and you musn’t let my dreadfully sober 
looks frighten you then—for you know a 
medical man must look grave,’’ 

“Frighten me,’ rejoined Marie, ip a soft, 
beli-like voice which bad a slight foreign 
accent. “Nothing can frighten we but 
rats; there were rats at the convent, gray 
ones witb, oh, snch long tails. Your grave 
looks frighten me! when I was so brave ea 
to run away apd get married! And ob, it 
is so much nicer to run away to be mar- 
ried and make everyone cross! Won't Aunt 
Rachel be angry when she hears from the 
sisters! 1 did not say whom | bad married 
when | sent the littie note,’’ 

Dr. Heathcote—for o! course it was be— 
now seated himself beside his bride. Tue 
wist had lifted, and before them on the left 
rose the Drachenfels, itesummit bathed in 
golden sunlight. 

They had carefully parcelied out the re- 
maining week of their honeymoon, They 
were to land at Konigewinter, and ascend 
the Drachenfels and then go on to Oologue 
by another steamer. 

“Look, Marie,’ said (ieorge Heatboote, 
‘there is a cave in that mountain side, bid- 
den away awong the vines; we sould be 
able to make it out from this position—yes, 
there itis! Well, there the mythical dra- 
gon was said to live; Siegfried destroyed it, 
and became invulnerable. lt reminds we 
oddly enough of something Dr. Barves 
said when he sold me bis practice. ‘Heatb- 
cote,’ said be, ‘there is s dragon in the vii- 
lage; slay it, and al! will go well with you. 
O.herwise—tbere is an elderly ledy whoin 
you mus succeed in pleasing, if you hope 
to keep your practices.’ ”’ 


“Leave me to please her, George,’’ cried 
Marie, who had risen and was now resting 
ber daintily gloved hends on theside of the 
steamer, the better to feast ber eyes on the 

vely acene before ner 
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“I can’t please Annt Rachel—she is so— 
well, so diMicult. She has come to see me 
sometimes at the convent, and once In the 
chureh where you first saw me, and where 
you gave me the dear little love-notes 
annat® 

Here the digression would doubtless have 
led into the recital of the wooing and the 
winntpg which bad, like many another, 
been achieved by assiduous chureb-going, 
gianoces, and, finsily, what Marie calied 
“love-notes;"’ but the Niederwaid had 
drawn up to the landing-stage at Konigs- 
winter, aad luggage bad to be stowed away 
in an improvised cloak room consisting of 
a covered boat, which affurded Marie im- 
mense amusement. Then came the car- 
riage drive to the top of the moun- 
taine, 

It so chanced tnat the young couple were 
alone when they reached the summit, so 
they enjoyed the scene before them after 
their own fasbion-—and the fashion was not 
a new one, 

The young bridegroom's arm eucircied 
the trim littie waist of his bride, and ber 
sunny head, with ite rebellious ringlets, 
rested confidingly against his broad snoul- 
der, 

Far below, like shimmering silvery, lay 
the Rhine, curving between the vine-clad 
mountain sides, whilst miles of fertile 
country stretched away to the far burizon 
in a patchwork of gorgeous coloring. Be- 
hind and to tne left rose the peaks of! the 
six sisters of the Drachenfels. It was a 
view to live in the wemory. So Dr, Heath- 
cote seemed to think, for he said to bis 
wife: 

“We do well to look long upon this land- 
scape, Marie, for, my love, it will be many 
a day ere we look upon it again,’’ 

* Ou, Dut we can come here next sumimer 
for our holiagaye if we like,’’ 

“I fear we shall have to forego holidays 
for a time, littie wiie,’’ rejoined her bus- 
band hesitatingly, for be was loth to cioud 
the sunny face tuat was turned #0 trustfuily 
towards him. 

Still she must be told something of what 
her life would be. d this knowledge 
made him womentarily regret the iu pulse 
and passion wuich bad ied biim to carry 
away this sweet maiden from the haven of 
ber convent-schLool to face life as a poor doo- 
tor’s wife, 

**You see, Marie,” he went on, “I spent 
nearly all way father left me to buy a prac- 
tice, and | never thought | should fail in 
love on wy holiday trip snd take bome a 
wife, But when | saw you, I felt 1 could 
not live without you; and when you wild 
me you bed vo une but your aunt, and that 
she would not let you warry, there 
seewed uuthing for it but to carry you 
« u ” 

‘But you and 1 wust go to Wraxall to 
see my aunt——” began Marie, 

Heathcow started, and exclaimed sud- 
denly: 

“Wraxall; did you say Wraxall?’’ 

“Yes,” answered Marie, bewildered. ‘‘It 
is the place where my Aunt Kachel 
lives.’’ 

“Jt is the place where I have bought a 
practice; the piace where we are to live. 
How caine | not to mention the name be- 
fore—or you? Buttell me, love, what is 
your Aunt Rachel's other name?’’ 

‘‘(Micheison,’’ replied Marie, 

‘““Michelson!’’ cried George. “Then, 
Marie, tnatisthe lady Dr. Barnes said | 
must please if 1 hoped to get on in the vil. 
lage. Ob, Marie, you must try and please 
your aunt now; for I Lave, indeed, forfeited 
all chance of her favor."’ 

“She loved my mother,’’ said Marie. tear- 
fully, “and sbe jen’t unaind; but ob! sue 
told me that my motber bad married 
agsinst ber wishes; and now, if we are w 
live near her, sabe will be able to soold we 
every day. I thought we might go and see 
her when we were in England, and then yo 
right away if she were very croes!’’ 

And the poor little maiden began to 
weep. 

Of course the tears were kissed away,and 
the emile was wooed back by enooursging 
words, But the beauty seemed to have 
faded from the landscape by reason of tie 
uocomfortabie discovery they bad wade; 
ao they turned their backs upon it, and de- 
scended through luxurious woods dowu 
the mountain side, and nade their way tv 
the landing-stage, from whence they were 
soon borne towards Cologne. Towards ai- 
80, as each felt, the end of tueir holiday 
and the beginning of their troubles, 
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casion not easy to be imagined, much less 
described, 

But the good ledy bad something to be 
said on her side. Marie's mother bad been 
a favorite of hers, and her especial charge 
after their mother’s deatb; and she had 
married a worthless adventurer, and cut 
herself off from her friends forever. She 
had, at ber death, left her orphan child to 
her sister Rachel's care. 

Miss Michelson, loving this child only 
tbe more for her mother's fault—and for 
her mother’s misery—(for ber bueb nd 
bad even raised his hand against the poor 
girl )--resolved to place Mariéin a convent- 
school until the impressionable age should 
be over, 

And !o! Marie had ‘‘yone and done like 
wine,'’ at least as regarded the marriage 
without consent. And this was not all. 
Mine Michelson had been allowed to call 
upon Mrs. Heathcote without a word of 
warning. 

Tne doctor bad been strongly in favor of 
wing to her and confessing all; but poor 
Marie, child as she was, Lad implored hia 
to putof? the evil day and walt till ber 
aunt called upon them in the ordinary 
course—a inistaken policy that was to oost 
them dear. 

The consternation Mies Michelson felt 
when she was ushered into the pretty 
drawing-room, with ite dark oak furniture 
and quaint draperies, may be liimagined 
when she recognized in Mra. Heathcote, hér 
niece, who had eloped from the 
vent 

**Well, Marie,’’ she said in conclusion, 
‘wo far I will spare you. I will smooth 
over the matter as regards society here— 
but, mark my words, you have made two 
bad a beginning to end well, | know wen” 
(she had in her mind the husband of her 
unfortunate siste?), “and your hueband 
will end by treating you badly. Tuey al- 
ways do when girls have no more snKe 
than to run away with them.”’ 

Marie bad been in tears during the firat 
part of ber aunt’s outbreak, but at those 
jaat words she took courage. Her sunt 
would accept the merriage—tbat was evory- 


oon- 


thing. As for ber idea about George })1- 
using her, it was something to jaugh 
al. 


‘(Dear aunt,”’ she began, placing one of 
her pretty bands on the #ull fui of Mins 
Micheison’s silk dreas appealingly; ‘you 
must let me make amendsin the future, 
Indeed | know 1 have been wrong, and 
you are good indeed to so far overlook 
it.’’ 

Mies Michelson would bave been muoh 
tbarder-pearted than she really was if she 
had not been moved by the lovely face 
turned up to her at that moment, siuiling, 
with the fresh tears still upon it, Sune 
stooped and kiesed Marie's forehead, She 
kept ber opinion about Marie’s husband's 
future conduct all the eame, 

“Ob, George!” cricd Marie, bursting into 
the surgery when ber aunt Lad gone, ‘'sle 
has forgiven me, and we shail Lave no 
more worries,” 

“Except rate!’’ 
ing. 

‘Ab, those rate!’ echoed Marie dolefully. 
“Whatever shall we do about them? This 
very afternoon one crossed my dressing- 
room when | was fastening ov my bruoc! 
and | ran screaming downstaire.’”’ 

Dr. Barnes’s house, which George Heath- 
cote had taken, was a quaint Fl zabetian 
residence with plenty of superfiuous room 
in it; for which reason it way be the rats 
hed instailed themaeives in 
num ers. 

Toe whole of the upper storey was and 
bad been for years given up to then; but 
this wasno reason to the rat-mind that tovy 
sbould confine themacives to thene 
ters, 

Hence, what time (ieorge could spare 
from bis patients and from tbe re-arranye- 
ment of bis surgery was dovuled to pur-u- 
ing these invaders his preity wife e) wuck 
dreaded, 

Everybody calied, and society ¢xpresesd 
iteelf cuarmed with Miss Michelson’ s niece, 
As for Miss Michelson hersell, sie re apeed 
into ordinary society relations with 
young couplé, receiving them and dinisg 
with them aa the rest did. 

But further than tule she would not 4 
and when Marie asked beradvice ona’ iat 
lor of hourekeeping, told her in very |; \aiu 


said the doctor, «mil- 


unwontoed 


(, Uar- 


Lie 


terms that since she had nut seen ft oon. 
suit her judginent as régarid 6d the tot im- 
portant step of ver life, ashe wust 
LO nenage the rest a4 ale 1. 
Fur ber than this, ehe told her 
ne@l\ance 


am irom per, 
s troubled Mra, en 


ebhe and ber heaven 
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themeselvea, Moreover, the practice was 
g 0d and thev o juld rave. 

Had Miss Michelson only been told,bow.- 
ever, instead of belong leitto find out that 
Mre. Heathoote was no otner than her own 
n'eoce, there ie iittie dount that per forgive- 
ners would have been c ‘mpiete. 

Hut she bad be-u wade & look ridicu 
lous, abe o-nsidered, and she could no 
forget it it lolicGwea thea that her mind 
ran oconatentiy upon (he propnecy she bat 
made, and ene looked for ite faifiiment, in 
apite of the fect that Goorge Heathoote and 
his young wife had ovme to be spoken of aa 
an example of connuovial b iea, 

“He would end by } |I-treating ber—she 
had said it, and ber words always cawe 
true,” 

A year passed, and a new happiness 
cause to the dcotor’s bome—Marie vad a 
son, Hed it been a daughter it would bave 
been calied “Racnel,’’ in bopes of hesitng 
the wound which still rauzled in Miss 
Micbeison’s mind, Batit was a boy, and 
Marie suggested that her aunt should ve 
arked to be its godmother, 

‘No, Marie’ the lacy bad answered un. 
greciousiy, when it was proposed to her; 
1 pave resolved to be in no way respons! 
bie for otber people’s childreu again.”’ 

“Venomous o.d women," exzcialmed 
Giowrge angrily, when hie wile informeu 
him of the result of the interview, “I pro 
pose we let beralone tur the futare, to 
Le pronsed or dis pleased as BDe Chooses,"’ 

Doctor Heathoote was at that wowent 
handing, beatin band, ready Ww «£0 On his 
professional round, The mworuing was aw 
Leeuliiul that he chose to diepsnse with bia 
cerriaye, and enjoy a waik between the 
soont) d hedge rows through which bis way 

ei bin. He coaid gather a few wild rorees 
for Marie loo, be tuought, 

Hie was engaged in anatte npt to gather a 
particularly grecelul spray, wuloh grew 80 
high as to be nearly out of reach, when 
Mies Michelaon herself eppeared in 
night. 

Sco waa in fact on ber way to the doo 
tor's Louse, for the purpose of presenting 
the baby with asilver “rattie’—a sort «f 
pe sce ofleripg, for she had acknowledged 
Li neiwelf etter Marie's Pigit thet ehe bad 
carried resentmenta iittie too farin wound. 
log (be young mother through the baty 
Nhe waw (George before sbe came up, and rv- 
® / vou to be gracious, 

Kut whet was her astonishment when 
the young doctor, inetead of sopp ng aod 
extending bie band and <fleriug wo few 
kindly words as hoe bad always done be 
fore, raised his bat couriecusiy, but with 
evident coldness, and passed on wilhcut « 
word of greeting. 

Foratew momenta Mise Michelson stood 
still in the lane, watching (ieorge’s retreat 
ing Qgure blaukly; then with a iook of 
mingied bitterness and seorn *be passed 
on ber way. Bat she did pot cali upon 


Marie, por send the gift ehe bad latenued 
for the baby. 

(,eorge reported the iucident to bis wife 
at dinner that evening, and laugbingly 
ado ° 


‘She looked angry enough to be the ruin 
ofine, bul | am wo Arinty estabijphed to 
fear her influence now,” 

Kut be cou'd not help feeliog a wish that 
be bad @ litle money on hand, His ex 
pens's were heavy, He had spent a gvod 
ves) on alterations and improvements of 
his bouse, and Wraxall people were sio« 
in their pay menia be bad found, 

The bank had allowed bim to overdraw 
a !t tie, and would go further be thought, 
and of course the money was safe to come 
in. 

Yet eomehow, now it was over and be 
was caliner, he was Dot sure that be had 
done a wine tilog in affrontipg Mins 
MV icbelson 

He said nothing to Mafie of ail thia, how. 
ever, and to her unclouded mind the 
whole episode was amusing and nothing 
more, 

Shescon changed the subject fora more 
inieresting one to ber feminine mind—her 
oostuine for the garden party at Mra, Wi.- 
mut's, of Stope Grange, 

“its such a lovely shade of gray, 
Georges,” ebe began; ‘touched here and 
there with ooral pink——' 

‘*Whatv? the baby?” inquired her hus- 
band, wo bad scarcely heard, 

“The baby! no, my new dress; it came 
Lowe thia afternoon. And wy hat is a obip 
straw of the same apaie, with a ling fea 
ther to match,j ust ever so littie tipped with 
coral '’ 

Here the pave boy entered with a note 
for Mra, tieaLoote, She glanced over the 
orte rts, a cloud of disappolutment 
patverspg on ber bright face, 

“Woatie it?’ asked ber husband oon 
cerned, when the door was closed vbehind 
Lie boy. 

"Os, t's from Mra, Wiluot—patting cf 
the garden party. Oh, but it is euch a de- 
ception!" 

Marie had overcome to « certain extent 
her fore'ygn way of spesking Kaglieb, but 
feil into it Oovesionally. 

Mru, Wilma t's etter broug t dis«ppoint 
ment only. Tioe:e were letters to come, 
however, which were to cause some 
troabie. 

It wae about a week efter George Heasin- 
ouve’s eDoounter with Miss Micpelson in 
the lane that be came into the drawing 
room where bis wite sat p'aying with ber 
baby, and trytug to woo from his wide. 
Open eyes (he Hretiignt f r ognuition. He 
looked 80 pale s00 perturbed tuat Marie 


aiaried to ber feet, crying: 
»rge, you are uct ted 
“ jear,” bie white lips made anewer 
. a ltie @ 7 x10oUuF Se good enough to 
riug for nurse to take baby. I want to 


talk to you,”’ 
He bad an open ietier in bis head, and 





when the nurse bed carried off the beby. be 
ast down by his wife aad spread it before 
her. There was a cheque prcjecting from 
bet ween the folds, 

“Ie there something not all right about 
the cheque? ’ she asked. 

“Tre cheque is all right,” be made an- 
sewer, “But, Marie —the letter contains «a 
diem iseai,’’ 

“A diamises!? Ob, George!” 

“Y«e. deer, and it baa not been the first 
letter of this sort that | bave received with- 
In two or three duya = It ie growing 80 ner!- 
ous that | bave telt it necessary to teil 


“On, what can it mean? but they are 
strange, these people—they are cruel,” 
cried Marie, the indignant color rising 
ber cheeke 

‘tis nut these people, Marie; they have 
reason, or think they bave, which ie mocb 
the same as tar as they are concerned. 
There is but one expianation; someone bas 
been slandering ine.” 

"Do a think it was my aunt, 
George?”’ 

“1 oan think of no one else; yet I cannot 
believe that she would ever tower hereeif 
so far as to invevt a calumny, however 
much abe may dislike me, It is very mye 
\eriove, and 1 dou’t know what sieps to 
take.’ 

De. Heathoote did not by any means 
make the most of hie diffiulties to nis wife. 
He diu not tel! her, for instance, that 
Voilonei Bieuett, with whow he bad dined 
ou the mat anioable terins ever since he 
nad ome to Wrexall, and who often drop 
ped in on bis way home from his clah to 
neve a band of whist with the docior and 
bis wife, even though a “dummy’”’ haa to 
cowe in; be did not tell Marie that Coleuei 
Bleuett bad “cut him veaed”’ that very 
msrning. 

Nor did be tell ber that her uncle, the 
Rev Joon Michelson—a ygeutieman of a 
Vory peace-loving dispositiun—bad gupe 
over a stile and croesed a ineadow obvious. 
ly with the jotention of avoiding bim, be- 
o-use, or eo Georges thought, he might bave 
fol, compellea to adminisier a pastoral re- 
buke, # oontingeucy the worthy clergyman 
looked upon a@ 4% veritable cross. 

* What nave | done?’ Gourge keptasking 
biteell, 

A wok passed away, and (isorge’s face 
looged baggard, More cueques, more dis- 
missals, more refusale to explain. The 
young dootor nad called on @ lew of thuse 
paticnis who had been wore intimate with 
bim and begged for explanativn, but he 
had been met by old disdain, ora ‘not at 
home,’’ that made bis heart sink witbio 
Lim, 

More than this, those persons who could 
not seud # cheque,aad why could not twere- 
fore dleiuissa bin summarily, a6 60 Many 
had done, treated bin av if they ony 
subiniited to his services on sufler. 
ance, 

The poor teilow felt at last that be should 
die, or at least be bereit of bis senses, un- 
lees some svluiion, some relief, should be 
forthoom ing. 

At last be did what moat people woald 
have done at fret; he went to ibe Vicarage 
and asked to see Miss M chelsou. 

Aes he sood on the threshold of the 
Vicarage a tumult of thought welled up 
wi.uin nim; anger, hatred, and ali unchar)- 
tabieoness, e0me would have te.med nis 
movod, 

Aa ‘or bhimesei!, he was conscious of but 
two se.eation:, misery and helplessness; 
this javer not In an unmanbly sense, for 
which of us, be we ever #0 Va iantin sight 
of a foe, can deny a feeling of terror com- 
bined with belp.essnees if the foe be in 
aubueb? 

lf things were to yo on as they had done 
the leat fortu:ghit, George Heatocote 
feared to face what wus: be the out- 
come, 

True, money bed come in, but be owed 
mouey to the bank and elsewhere, ani if 
bia practice dwinuled,ae ii threatened w do, 
ae it was doing, nothing Lub ruin couid re 
aul. 

Ub, Marie, Marie—bright lite vision, 
inede Only tor a sumwer day! Dow, Low 
should sue staud the winter of adver- 
sity? 

So he wastbinking when the door was 
opened, and in rep.y to bis question he 
was toid that Miss Micnelson was in Ln. 
don. 

He turned wearl!y away, and crossed s 
meadow belore Le felt reaily conscious of 
whut he wae voing. 


He was roused by a cheery voice close to 
him; and cheery it was, though the owner 
(a Mr, Tocrpe, Solicitor) was proverbvia: 
lor lutemperate habits 

“See bere, doctor,’’ said the voice, cheer. 
ily. “You look down on your luck—you 
must look up; you can live this out, I ve 
bad to live lil-report out mys-if more then 
once, Hang it, wan, we'reall human, and 
do in one moment what we regret ali our 
livea,’’ 

“Thorpe,” began Heathcote, buekily, ‘it 
you know what it ia that people say against 
meé- ip bumapity te!l me” 

The doctor bad grown too desperate to 
minoe matters, 

“Wei, you see, doctor—your vulinds are 
white, and a shadow snows on them—and 
the cries wer:. heard by more than one,and 
when it got about—"’ 

* Bilode!] ——shadows! — cries! 
you wean, Tborpe?’’ 

“To be plain, old fellow, you were over 
#66n Or Overbeerd or 0 ith that night, wuen 
you took an extra glass and quarreiled 
wit" your wife,’ 

“By my life, Tborpe, I never had a miss 
Wor. Wiib my wife in my whole life. How 


Ww hat do 


couid If What ea brute I should be! Ane | 


is ‘° sweetest — fairest —-" 
‘We know all that, my boy, bul when 





the drink is in, the wit is ont; and one may 
forget that one’s wife ‘s the sweetest and 
fairest unter Se eter oe ‘ — 
“] hor eve me or no 
Sua. ' never ériak: 1 am all buta 
Yectotaller. For hesaven’s sake tell me 
plainly what al' this is.’’ 
“Well, it’s very queer, Heathonte, If such 
a story could get about for nothing; but 
anyone may get overtaken for once in his 
Iife, which fs the case with you, I suppose 


40 on!’’ interrupted the doctor. 

“Well then, Heathoote, the upsnot of all 
is this: Someone passing your house late 
one night saw your suaiow in the act of 
striking with a stick, and beard your wife’s 
cries——’’ 

George burst into such an uncontroliable 
fit of laughter that Thorpe looked at bim 
in otter emezement, 

“Oh, fhorpe,” he presently said, ‘tyou 
mus think me mad, bat I can’t help it; 
to think that a man’s reputativn should 
hang cn such a thread!’’ 

“Pray explain yoursel!,’’ said the solicitor 
with digoity, for he did not ia the least un- 
derstand this outbreak. 

“Well then,’ resumed the doctor, “I was 
killing a rat, and my wife screamed; she is 
eo afraid of them; and someboly saw the 
shadow on tbe blind of a man in the act of 
striking, beard the cries, drew infurences 
and spread a report.”’ 

lt appeared later tuat Misa Michelson 
hersel!t was that passer by, and reoorted 
the dootor’s misconduct, as the fultilineut 
ot ber prophecy, to one or two adiniring 
friends, who im mediately proceeded to en 
lighten and inflame the whole of the vil- 


lage. 

The doctor and his wife suffered at first, 
but they gained ultimately; tor tne whuie 
village seemed to think that they could not 
do enough to make them forget tnat wiser- 
able fortnight, 

As for Aunt Michelson, she made a new 
wiii; leaving everything unconditiona ly 
to tre young doctor and bia wife and their 
heire for ever, 

She has aléo, #0 report says, bespoken 
the position of godmotner to Marie’s next 
culid; aad all parties have found that when 
luves.jyation sieps in there is nut mucn 
“substance in a shadow.” 








A Slight Mistake. 


BY F. W, 8. 








OW late papa is this morning! Heal. 
ways is wnen he is wanted to be ear- 
lier,’’ 

‘surely Dick’s letter may wait,” re- 
sponded tbe first speaker's elder sister, 
seated ready at the breakfast-tabie, perus- 
ing her own correspondence, “fnere can- 
not be anything very important in it, or it 
will bean exception to the ruie,’’ 

‘True for you, Joe. Stiil it’s nice to get 
news from [aodia, and know it’s been three 
weeks coming.”’ 

‘| bear papa’s foot on the stair,’’ said a 
third sister, deep in « nevel, 

‘Ou, be joytui!l’ exciaimed the younger, 
Mimi, spriaging to the door, as it opened, 
giving entrance to Mr. Weston. ‘Papa, 
uere 18 # letter from Dick. Do come and 
reed it.’’ 

‘Ourtainly, mv dear. Give me time— 
give me time. Good morning, Joe; good 
morning, Tom,’’ to bis other daughters, as 
Mimi dragged him to bis ovair, and put his 
eco's letter in his band. 

Since the death of his wife, Mr. Waston, 
a wilid, easy-going Chriatian, bad had, as 
far as they wore concerned, very iittie will 
ovher than that of bis daugtiers, aged 
twenty two, twenty, and signtesen—turee 
bands me, rather dashing giris, who, iack- 
ing * mother's guardianabip, bad, as Mimi 
remarked, to look aiter thewseaives and 
their future settlement in life, as ‘dear old 
dad would never think of such a thing as 
that.” 

At present, they had had admirers, but 
no oflers, 

“A state of affairs that decidedly must 
not iast,”’ again had remarked Mimi, tha 
general spokeswoman. ‘To contemplate a 
future of celibacy in spectacies and strong. 
ot > eae wes something tooO—too aw 
full’ 

Mr. Weston being ensconoed in his chair, 
aud Mimi baving fixed bis pince nez 
wrongly, he broke open the Indian letier 
aod read, 

Joe, or Josephine’s remark arent the im- 
poriance of the missive proved correct, un- 
til @ paragraph was reacued which caused 
the turée pretty frizzy heads to be bent for- 
ward eagerly. 

“By the way, a gentleman I have recent- 
ly met—a Mr. Sydney Hastings—wnho is 
just leaving india, haviog by the death of 
an uncie inherited a iarge fortune, has 
kindly consented to be the bearer of some 
presents for the girls, as he tells we he is 
coming into your neighborhood, 

‘i Kuow litthe more of bim than that he 
Can sing and dance like au sogel; and is 
awiuily rich! Do the awiavle to nim, cad, 
for toe giris’ sake They ought to cultivate 
bia acqaaintance,’’ 

Afver breakfast there sat in Joe’s dres- 
sioy room * ooUnDC!! Of three; nutso terrivie 
as that of Venice, but atill efective. Mimi 
waa president. The question discussed was, 


which should undertakes the task of con- 
verting Mr, Sydney Hastings tuto a happy 
Benue dic. § 

*‘Uce bas never said whether he is! 
young or handso'ne Toat’s 6 like D.ca! 
ex‘la.med Tom of Tomasine 

“My ft:iends, responded Mim Sag6ly 
“he te rich! That renders ever par 
Geligutial, It ise glass wuich reflects pia 
MwWays yOUDg, Biwaye good-looking, Lot 








us bave no contention; let us fairly take 
eur chance,as did the three goddesses when 
Paris bestowed the apple. He (Mr. Haast- 
ings, not Paris) will arrive early and have 
luncheon; that shall be Joe’s turn. We 
must make him remain to afternoon tea; 
that sball be yours, Tom. Of course then 
he cannot leave before dinner, that shai! 
be mine, Is the council agreed?” 

‘“Yes—all fair and above board,”’ 

“Then let the council break up. We 
will receive him as befite his importance 
and an occasion 8o fraught with interest. 
My children, recoliect our future is in the 
balance,’”’ 

For the next few days all was excitement 
at Inglethorpe. Even the county bali, 
which was ul ways the sole subject of inter. 
est for two months before and one after, 
paled before the advent of Sydney Hast- 
ings. 

Many were the surmises formed as to 
what he was like. Each of the sisters drew 
their own idea; Mimi sketobed him about 
forty, with woudertul red hair, and the sus. 
picion of a cast, while meandered over his 
sbirt-front the magic legend, fifty thousand 
dollars per annum, 

In the midst of these conjectures the ob- 
ject of them arrived, About noon, a week 
after Dick’s lettter, the page brought in a 
visitor’s card, 

“My dears,’ said Mr, Westor, “it is Mr. 
Hastings. Dempster, show Mr. Hastings 
in. 

A flutter passed through the hearts of the 
sisters, Each assumed the attitude they 
considered the most becoming,and in a few 
seconds Mr. Sydney Hastings was in their 
presence, 

Of those three surmises Mimi’s certainly 
was widest of the mark. Sydney Hastings 
was thirty, hie figure was tall, his beariiug 
rather distinguished. His complexion was 
dark, his features handsome, bright, and 
genial. 

Soon the conversation was flowing easily. 
He told of India, of bis journey,and, tothe 
sisters’ satisfaction, at once accepted Mr. 
Weston’s invitation to remain the day at 
Ing) sthorpe, 

“Tbanke very much,” he said, “] am 
quite a stranger here, My visitisto Lady 
Locke, an oid friend of my family’s; sbe 
resides nearly four miles from this I be- 
lieve; but I learn she is from home, and 
will not return until very late this even- 
ing. 

**‘In which case,’’ said Mr. Weston, “fa- 
vor us with your company until then; it 
will be a boun. We will do our bes to 
make your stay agrecable,’’ 

“I shall be delighted,” replied Sydney 
Hastings, “As to agreeabilily,’’ his dark 
eyes turned toJoce, “I have little fear of 
that, I shall feel,’’ bis gaze wandered to 
Tom, “as though in Capua, and,’ it rested 
upon Mimi, “tbat time bas borrowed a se- 
cond pair of wings, it will fly to me so 
awiftly.”’ 

‘‘He is charming!” 

‘He is perféotly delightful!” 

‘He could not have been better if made 
to order.”’ 

Tue last remark was Mimi’s of course, 

If the days sped swiftly toSydney Hast- 
ings, and it seemed to, it aleo did to Jos, 
Tom, and Mimi. They chatted over lunch, 
and listened to a description of Calcutta, 
tue city of palaces, 

Tuey sirolled through the grounds, and 
heard of tue glorious veauty of the ludian 
orchards; while the three listened breath- 
lessly to an exciting account of a real 
liger-hunt in the Jjungie; toey also played 
tennis, when, of course, Joe and the guest 
were pariners by order of the councii of 
three. 

Josephine was the tallest, darkest of the 
sisters, with a dasbing manner, and could 
follow the vounds straight when she could 
get a good mount, - 

Tomasine was more slender, physicaily 
more Gélicate; pilied the fox, and was 
rather given to romance, movaligtt, and 
W agnerism. 

Minmii was petite, fair, with a naturally 
curly golden littie head; her chief charac- 
teristic al present being to speak out Ler 
imind with @ touch of cynicisua, and to 
philosopbhize. So it will be seen, Sydney 
Hastings Lad a choice, 

lt must have been difficult indeed had 
he not found the day delightful 

‘Dear old Kugiland!’’ he remarked, ‘‘how 
pleasant it isto pe back again! After all 
there 18 no place like it, The green of this 
lawn,’’ be was lying on it,resting after din- 
ner, at the feet of the trio seated in garden 
chairs, “is ujagnificent; yet what is even 
neme witbout a welcome, and 1 must 
thank you for that, Miss Westons.” 

He jooked up at them as he spoke, and 
thought: 

“By George they are three of the most 
Stylish ioOKing girls 1’ve seen for a long 
time!’ 

‘‘1’ug Bure We are glad we have been able 
to bestow it,’’ said Joe. “Tbe pleasure has 
been mutual it was 80 good of you to 
bring tue presents from D‘ck,’’ 

“1b was so good of Dick,” laughed Syd- 
ney castings, ‘to give me tuat excuse for 
couning.’’ 

‘*But do you really mean you have no re- 
lations to welcome you, Mr. Haatings?’’ 
askoi Mirni, 

‘No, Miss Mimi, Since my uncile’s 
deatn, 1 am reiationiesa,”’ 

‘But you bave trieu@s—Lady Locke, for 
instancs,’’ said Tomasine, 

‘‘Lady Locke? Anh, yes; the dearsst, best 





| of old friends; and—ah, here comes Mr. 
YW eslOd. 
“A iso afternoon tea,” remarked Tomas 
nueaning|y. 
When they .eft .he geutiemen after 
| ner, 200 asserobied in the drawing-ro 


the council of trree for the firat time foul 
®Dp Opportunity ul expremaéing thelr Opa) pe! 
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of the guest, Their approval was unani- 
mous, He wascharming, delightfal. He 
could not be better, 

“How bis eyes ailated!—how his cheek 
flusbed!--how handsome he looked as he 
described that tiger-bunt, when the crea- 
ture nearly caugm one of the natives!’’ ex- 
claimed Joe, 

‘*He was quite poetical in his description 
ot toe Indian flowers and the Ganges,” 
said Tom. ‘Il know he writes verses, and 
now he admires Wagner!”’ 

“It appears to me,’’ put In Mimi, “that 
we are ali quite ready to fall in love with 
him and oia The serious question 
which of us is he ready to fall in love 
with?” 

“Why, we must take our chance.”’ 

‘And wait for this modern Paris to pre. 
sent the golden apple in the shape of so 
many thousands a year,” 

“Did you notice be said that he boped an 
acq usintance 80 suspiciously began would 
be of long— indeed, endiess—continuance?” 
asked Tomasine, 

“Yes; and tbat he lookei at me, Tom, 
when he said it,” 

“But he glanced at me, Joe, when he 
spoke of the pleasure of seeing an Eaglish 
cow piexion after the sallow onesoft India.” 

‘Pray don’t quarrel,” broke in Mimi, 
‘Remember the table—waile the lion and 
the other creature fought over their prey, 
the fox sneaked in and stole 11,” 

‘*W hat is tnat a propos of, Mimi?’’ 

‘*Youtwo and Miss Littleton, old Lidy 
Locke's companion, Recollect he is going 
wo live under the same root, and she is 
pretty.” 

“Pretty? Well, if she be, she hasn’ a bit 
of spirit. A quivt little thing, who, when a 
man speaks to ber, shily sends him about 
his business, I’ve no fear of her!’’ 

‘Neither have I; and as ,tu ourselves, let 
us wait forthe bail. Wben he heard that 
Lady Locke was one of the patronesses be 
suid that he should be sure to be there of 
oourse,’’ 

The county ball, ever a great success, cer- 
tainly to the trio, bad its attractions in- 
creased by the advent of Sydney Hastings. 
The arrival of 80 wealthy a personage at 
Apperton soon got whispered about; the 
sisters were referred to a4 authorities, and 
becaine envied in proportion, 


The evening arrived; the trio’s toilets 
were trfumpbs; never had they looked 
wore fascinating, and for once, as each con- 
tem p.ated the ovher, she experienced a ner 
vous thrill that that other was the most at- 
traciive. 

Usually the Westons went late, but on 
this occasion tbe carriage was ordered at an 
earlier pour. If possible, they want to be 
there before the Locke party cawe; there 
would bea prestige in Sydney Hastings 
being their friend. 

‘* Besides,’’ said ‘Tom, ‘‘hetold us be kuew 
uo one but Lady Locke; sv, as be cannot 
very well dance with her, he will be cer- 
taia to ask one of us,”’ 

‘Though earlier, the large assembly roome 
were pretty well thronged when the Wes- 
tons entered, The band was piaying a wal z, 
and the dancers were gyrating, the band- 
so1u6 toilets making circles of color, and 
the white shoulders gieaming in oontrast 
with the cavaliers’ dark coats. 

A knot of admirers were waiting the trio 
at the door, eager to inscribe their initials 
on tbeir card, 

‘*Has Lady Locke’s party arrived?’’ in- 
quired Joe, carelessly. 

‘Half an bour ago,’’ was the response, 
‘‘with ber companion and Mr. Hastings. 
Do you know there is a rumor being circu- 
lated ——”’ 

‘My dear Miss Weston, how are you?’ 
interrupted a lady, bustiing up, “More 
charming than ever. They say our bal! will 
sarpase itself to-nigbt.’’ 

At that moment Mimi touched Tom’s 
white arm, 

“Look,” she whispered; “there is Mr, 
Hastings dancing—dancing wi bh M:ss Li: 
tleton!’ 

Just then the two gyratea by, unobserv- 
ant of the gaze upon them, Sydney and bis 
com panion being in lively conversation, 

“Tom, wes wy waroing out of place?’’ 
continued Mimi, .“‘See how he looks 
down at ner.”’ 

“See how she looks up at bim!’’ res- 
pounded Tom. “Cali that girl guieit! Why, 
she isa flirt, How she simniles, right into his 
eyes! It’s not proper. If she bas sent other 
ad mairers about their business, ahe certainly 
bas no intention of dismissing so excelent 
a cateb as Sydney Hastings.” 

“Still waters run deep,” remarked Mimi. 
“I have always observed that the most dan- 
gerous rivals are the quiet ones.’”’ 

Just at this time the watz s.opped. 

The trio saw Sydney Hastings lead his 
partner toa seat, then burry away. 

“There ig a vacant cbair by ber side,” 
Whispered Joe, “1’1) take it—it’s wise to 
learu a rival’s plans.” 

Passing turougb the throng, she soon was 
addressing Miss Littleton, a pretty girl of 
about twenty, witt soft, Viole. eyes, and a 
br'ght, intelligent exprets‘on. 

“How beautifully Mr. castings daneces!’’ 
Baio Joe, taking & seat. 

Pues cmpanion’s face brightened, 

Does be vo’ spe exclaimed, ‘It Ia 


tuen ® pleasare to dacce with him, you 
Can’t tetl,’’ 
“You nave no fsar of vour Wwesor your 

Bkir.s,”’ laugne! Joe, ‘We are qaite glad 

know bim. Did be tell Lady Locke | 
Whal @ dé ful day we ad togetber?’ 

~ were 8 & 
neeife J acy Locke 
2 ] mstan ces 

and " me velag 80 8b t prevented us 


“Us, 

W vat did she mean by bracketing her- 
self witn Lady Locke and “yduey Hast 
ng® In that faznion? 








et ee 








“Kind?” remarked Joe, ‘“‘how could one 
help being so when one is so charming as 
Mr. Hastings? Ab! here be comes. I am 
quite dying to dance with bim; | have re- 
fused the next three dances to anyone, 80 
that he may select which be pleases,”’ 

“Really,”’ smiled the companion, “he 
wili feel very flattered.” 

“If be knowr which be must not,” 
romance Joe. ee made sooner vain 

ven women. is @in coutidence 
Mine Littleton,” fap : 

“On! J'll remember,’’ replied the con- 
poe @ puzz'ed look in her eyes. ‘But, 

beg your pardon. I thought you knew— 
that Mr, Hastings bad toid Fou” 

R “Told me woat?” aaked Joe, quick- 
y: 

‘Miss Weston,” interrupted Sydney 
Hastings’ cheerfal tenes, “I have beer 
‘ooking for you everywhere, 1am eo giad 
to find you here, Let me have the pleasure 
of tatroducing to you my wile!’ 

His wife! 

No leas, In a little while all Upperton 
knew the story. How Sydney atieam 
bad ‘nade # secret marriage with « penn) 
lees xirl—but e lady; and for dread of hs 
uncle (a confirmed old tacvelor wh 
snaried at the warital state) ou:ting him : ff 
witb @ shilling, hat kept it secret frou. 
everyone but oid Lady Locke, who had ap 
piauded bim, and, wuile be went to India, 
nad taken vis — wite to live with ber 
asco pyjanion, until tbe uncle's deatb er- 
ebied the young bueband to make his mar- 
rage puolic to all the world. 

‘It le a *hamwe—a cheoat—a base dece)- 
tion,’ chorused Joe and Tom, when the 
three taiked it over in their dressing-room 
alter the Dali, 

‘Not et «Jl, my dears’? put in Mind, 
BSagciy. “It was onty ‘A Slight Mis 
take,’’’ 

_— >> ——____— 


BALD HKADED Doorors, —A London pa 
per bas the fo.iuwivy: “A medical cores. 
pondent contributes to a lay contew porary 
some remarks upon his profession, which, 
slibougy insome re prc containing a good 
oeal of truth, are nevertheless contexsediy 
amusing. 

*His main object in view is to show thai 
be hes made a gross wisiake iv joining th- 
ranks of medicine insiesd of investing bir 
money which bad been spent upon bis edu 
cation in some business concern. He 
ecribes bimeself as a failure, and thie after 
having worked exceedingly bard at Lis 
profession, 

‘Phe cause of his failure he attributes 'o 
tna absence of two things which ars cule f+ 
eesential to success in the medical pi oler- 
sion. ‘These, be seserts, are in the fire. 
place, woney, aud in the seound, @ buii 
bead, ‘I have no money, aud my har is 
lnconventenily thick.’ 

“(notpient baldness gives thé appearance 
of a ‘high aod dome-like forebead,’ and in- 
spires the ladies witb confidence. The for 
(nele possessor Of this beautiful feature is 
prcuounced ‘very clever,’ Which settles tiie 
maiter, seaides, it le alinost indiepausab.e 
fur a ‘good bedside manner,’ All wy me 
cal frfeude who are getting on weil ave 
either mouey or bald veads; moat of thew 
bave bob. 

“{tis po doubt verv much to tue advan- 
tage of a young practitioner to exainit a 
‘modern antique’ appearance, and nothing 
contributes eo erestiy tw thie end as a bead 
whics 1* lonocent of bair, There isa reat 
com:+e cial vaiue in a bald bead, but this 
value is vy DO uieans Con fined to the ined- 
cal profession, Whatever »d vantages, Lhow- 
ever, it mey conteron a‘ usinéss your; 
man’, to a mediow wan + fir estimate u - 
O6r ‘avore' le circumstances would be at 
the |.wee. five huntred a year. The a-- 
su'r ption of age and ripe pullosophy which 
ainsn can sale y induige in whose har 
foiliciea npon tne top «f bis head beve in 
ea ly Manhood undergone « pri cess Of fa'ty 
de geuer-tion, leaving a while expanse of 
reflecting integument, i4 a matter of com- 
wen ovuservation. Tue public are im- 
pressed by the appeara: ce of thtugs under 
these circamstanoes; a bald head will carry 
cinviction to their minds when pothing 
eles will—saving, perhaps, a flowing 
o. ard.” 

ee tl 


KINDLY WORDS 4ND DiEEvs,—How few 
tuere are who emimate eriyot the power of 
kindly words and deeds! and yet what 
mortal being bas not at sone time or o ber 
tolt their benefit aud eweetness? How 
wany @ world worn and crime bardexed 
beart has been 8 f-ened into penitence and 
tenderness by their holy inflaence! H:w 
many @ weary lot has been cheered and 
brigutened vy their soft gentle sun- 
shine! 

W bat mus'c there is iv a kindly uttered 
expreasion of sympsthy! what radiances tr 
a geutie, approving swil'! And bow little 
do these heaven-entailed duties cf life ovat 
to the giver, and Low much do they oouler 
on the receiver! 

Trifles they may seow, judged by the 
cold calcuiations of sume; out & those who 
think and feel as Coristians ought, they are 
sweet and holv daties,for they are the way- 
aide flowers of earth, which make tte ufs 
times weary path seem home-like end 


pleasant 
Without their gentie influence, how 


would life's cares on 1 perpiexitioes harden 
and corrode! bow vould its tria's end aor 
rows wi herendt ig tthe peart! Withus 
the friendiy ¢xcha. geo! siudiy worde ana 
| deeda - i “~ suna ne f . og | 
oke apd 6 + me on snd encous«: 
ner a! we " r * abitation 
’ | never truly @ Dowt W ben shouid we } 
lr egiect or ignore oss yontie courtesies of 
life in our intercoarsé with our king, and 
pee) Or De Larsp and col {i and unlov.nog 


when it woutd coat Us so litie lo win the 





grateful memory of human hearts, or shed 
the balm of consolation on some wounded 
ep'rit? 

Were itnot forthese gentie and holy 
charities of daily life, our pilgrimage bere 
would be bitter, and our crosses heavy in‘ 
deed, Let us try to cultivate a loving, for- 
beering spirit, and show ite infisence in 
our words and deeds. Letus remember 
tbat a ioving, kindly nature, ie the distin- 
enishing mark of the true Christian, and 
an emenation from Him whoee name is 
Love: Him, who while here, God though 
he was, ruler ofthe mighty universe, 
scorned not to love, sympatnise with, and 
seek and accept tue loveand sympathy of 
the lowly ones who followed him in His 
path of pain. 

—_— a ee 

By STRaTRGy. —‘ Irene,’’ exclaimed the 
youpDg man, a pang cf jealousy sbootin 
through every fore of bie beart.as he 
aring be had never seen belore on one of 
the fingers of the left band, ‘le that aa en- 
yayeinent ring?” 

“IT will pot deceive you. Mr KI jordan,” 
rep ied the young lady, biushing cdeep'y. 
‘It le whet might be considered a oondit- 
lonail sngegement ring. Tie mater is not 
gh erttied as yet, but wamma thinks 

r Peduncie —" 

“Then tt may ve I am not too Jate, ’ said 
Bardoiph Kiijurdan, pamionetelr, the 
vio enoe of nis emotion breaking down 
every ber'ier of reserve that tie cold, cal- 
duieting behea's of expediency bh. erected 
between himeelf and bie heart’s = idol, 
*lrene, | bad not thougbt to say you for 
woptha, perbapsa fur years, the words that 
now cowe turonginy for utlerauoce and will 
no longer bs stifled, Give ine the right, 
Irene, to cali you mv own, and to feel sure 
toat no ‘wan, henoeforth and forever, oan 
stand between meaud ail earthly heppi- 
nessa, Will your" 

“I will, Bardolph.”’ 

Ano the sioqaunt atiliness that followed 
the softly spoken wordsof thetair yourg 
xirl was punctuated by vhatoid yet new 
ound, that rapturous, wiid, fervid, un- 
pronouncesbie percussion, whose ectatic 
articulation mae:ka the olimax of two trun - 
ing lives, 

“Irene.”’ said the youth. after a pauae 
‘you will allow me to remove this condi - 
ional epgsgement ring now, will you 
not?’’ 

“Certainly, Bardolph, thougi it is of no 
im portanor,’’ 

“And vow te 1 ine about that conditional 
engagement ”’ 

“it waeun engayement to meet Mr, Ped 
uncle attwoo’c ok next Saturday after- 
nuon, shou'd the weather be fair enough 
tor mew veutore out. I put it on wy 
Hoyer myself an | would not for et t.’’ 

“To meet Mr, Psduocle?’’ 

“*V¥es,"’ 

’* Where, rray?”’ 

‘At bles M-*, of course, Don't you kuow 
Mr. Peduucin?’ 

“No. Who ia the name of goodness is 
he?’’ 

“The deutiat”’ 

“Trapped!’’ said the young man in 
tregic wiuleper, 

 ———— — < -—— 

PRODUUING INS KNSIBILITY.—It Is well 
known tuat tue oliraie Of amyl posse wes 
the power of causing insensibility v ry 
quickly ‘na human being beatuing its 
fumes, Tie effect is equivalent, tempor- 
arily, tow paralytic stroke, It ia exceeding- 
ly cheap and pentiful, and a famous 
electrician, proposes tw use sheile fi ed 
with tols cbemical instesd of gun powier. 
He argues that a few gallons of this 
nitrite dashed on the deck of a warship 
wouid render the c-ew completely bei picns, 
The most wooderlul ironciada woud be 
even more vulnerable than the light cruia- 
ers, for they would be sucking down great 
draugbts of air through their artificia! veo- 
tilators, and the odor would thus rapidiv 
permeate tbe whole ship. The whole craw 
being rendered be! pices for an hour or two 
the auip could, of course, be towed into a 
sat’ port, whuethe captora ventilated her 
and rein. vod the losenaible men. 

em 

THe P LLet AND THE LyYNx.—A Pa'- 
let WLO vee ven K o@ting igh end doling 
conside:able Tuimeiog on her own Ac 
count went to the Fox one day and, wit a 
Blush of E:nbarrass.wweut mantiing her fair 
Cheek, wullealook of Determination was 
at toe same time to be Kead in her Kye 
thue Observed: “Mr. rox, I bave come tw 
you to Learn now to ve Sharp and Keen 
if you will give me your Rates per Ter =| 
witi——""_ **-My dear Miss Puliét,”’ replieu 
the Fox, as be wrung her Innocent ick, 
“you beve come to the right party, and wy 
terwa wili‘be verry low tor carn on the 
Nall. The firet Advice 1 *" ali give you is 
t keep Away from the Fox.”” Morai—lt 
is very wicked to piay Poker, but if you 
wnet learn get some innocent Od Farmer 
to Teacb you. 

_——_————P- 2 

(KOUPS OF BIKUS AND Beants —Birda 
aD0 auilwais, Wueu Cull @Cleu lu UuUinbers 
togetier, bave curious beconical names 4f)- 
plledt, them. itis rightto may ‘a covey 
ot partridges,’’ “a nide of phessanta,”” ‘« 
wisp of soi pe,”’ “a bevy of quails,’’ “a flight 
ot doves’ ur ‘“awaliows,” ‘a iwwuster of p a- 








oO cke,”’ ‘a slieg* of berons’’ ‘*e@ bullding of 
rooka,"”’ “a bruod of grouse,”’ “a plump of 
wi a-fowl,”’ **a stand of piovers,’ “a waich 
of pig htingsies,”’ “a clatioring of choug)!:s,’’ 
‘s,s fHoca of geese,’’ ‘a cast of hawks,'’ ‘« 
rij f dottre ‘s herd of awine ‘a enulk 
x ose “ peck wolves a drove 
ne a 8 J 6 f 4 a rex yt 
Keys ” 1# Ol - a sieut 
peer, ashoal of herring and ‘’a ewara 
of »«ea,’’ 


> + — 
Tur betier day the heuer deed 
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AT HORE AND ABROAD. 





A novelty sold by the swell London !a- 
dies tailors will soon appear on this side. 
These are leather colers and cuffs, which 
comes in varying shades of brown, green, 
red, and also in bleck, and which are orns- 
mented with fancy stitching, The ovfis 
are abont three inches deep. As acoom- 
paniments to these are arabesque designs 
in leather for dresses, while traveling 
dresses are trimmed around tue edge of 
the skirt with broad strips of biack, gray 
and brown leather. 


A Vermont Justice of the Peace the other 
day oy he could mye A them for 50 
cents. The young man allowed that he 
might raise thateum. After the ceremon 
the justice called for pay. After muc 
fum Diing in the pookets of bis overalls the 
groom said he had left it “to hum.” The 

uatioes then said they were unmarried. 

his calamity was met by a witness who 
loaned the young man a hali-dollar, which 
was banded to Hia Honor, The Justice 
then remarked to the couple that they 
were again married, and that they were at 
liberty to resume their journey. 


One of the latest inventions for eantta- 
tion ja washing men by machinery, and In 
Germany they have arrangements in the 
army quartera by whiob half a million mol- 
diere sre regularly washed, A French 
Onlonel sates that he can have bis men 
washed for a centime, or a tenth of a penny 
a head, with tepid water, soap included, 
A man undresses, soaps himeeif, and a j* 
of tep'd water is played upon him. He 
can theu dry himself and dress in five 
minutes, when it would take twenty to 
take abeth. In this way five gallons of 
water wili do the duty of seventy in taking 
the usual bath. 


In 1611, an English gentioman traveling 
In Ita:y made this entry in bie journal: “1 
observe a custom not ured in any «iher 
country. They used a little fork when 
they cut their meat.”’ He purchased one 
and carried it to England, but when be 
used it, was @o ridiculed by his friend that 
be wrote in his diary, ‘Master Lawrence 
Whitaker, my familiar frienv, called me 
Fureifer for using a fork at feeding” 
That little two-tined articie of table furnt- 
ture brought abouta fierce discussion. It 
wan regerded as an innovalion, unwar- 
ranted by the customs of society, Minina- 
tora preacned against ite use, One minia- 
ter walntein that, as the Creator had 
given nen thuinbe and fingers, It was an 
insuit to God to use a fork. 


A tew days ago a couple living near 
Fairticid, Indiana, visited that town and 
fouad toveir son in a atate of intoxication, 
Thoy at once notitied the auloon keepers 
not t sell him any more tntoxicants, The 
next night they sgain went to Fairfield 
ant caught their son drinking beer. In 
oenee!', (be wotber took the ylase from her 
son and dashed the contents in the barter 
der's for, and while he wan wi;irg bis 
even sine broke the glass over hie bend, in 
fl cting quite a deep gash in hin forehead, 
O11 bearing the circumstances the cit z6n» 
inet, end a commiltee was appointed to 
wait ppon the saloon keepers of the town 
and request the» to retire from business, 
They agreed to compiv with the requent 
and were given until Sunday to cloae up 
all their business affairs. The citizens 
nave raised » fund, and have bound therm 
wel ven to never again allow asaioon tw ox 
iat in the town. 


A St. Louls hotel keeper, speaking of 
the cranks he freqoently enoounters, says 
that ‘‘a man from the Kaat the firet thine ie 
entered tbe diniug room waa dirsatiatiod 
wito the seat given him by the head use 
Ife moved around from one seat to ano toer 
withont being able to secure the one he 
thougbt he wanted. Finally, working 
himeei! intoa passion, be left the dining 
roowa and went down to the lan ‘ticr! with; 
a long story of the fancied wronys tific ed 
upon him by the waiters, He demand: « 
a card of adimesion to the dining roo 
which waa given him, and which he imme 


diately presented to the usner who ha a 
short tine before seated bim. tHe seemed 
to be satisfied with the seat given iim that 
time, although the place was no bet 

ban the one assigned him at first. Toe 


16Xt @rratic nove he made was to demand 
awine card and wii6 an order tor “ie 
Kine Of pure water,’ Atlor that overy- 
to Dg *e@med to sult him,”’ 


A young woman of Vienna haa hat a 
wonderfully romantic career, S 6 was 
very beautiful, and ai! the youny nen 
who w*rein the district fell in love with 
ber. Soe had @ hundred offersot uw arrliage 
before ane wae twenty, aod before she a 
cop ed the lulet, Tien ner tr om be 
gon. Hor fret hance died suddenly trom 
en eocident, toe second was taken nway 
with tho eriny, Iikewiee tree thord and 
fourth; to6 filth and #ixth were drow: ; 
the ae venth and @ight bro: fm on lene 
og Of tue Sipaliness of her t 6 
nioath got drunk on nis bet a 4 { 
red to beat the young woulan, « 
by Be itctt the tentn seeuied prou 
Oo every way nn 
t ™ 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 








‘Dur Uoung Folks, 


CATHIE’S WRONG DAY. 


KY A. &. FENN, 





eeemea to go wrong from the moment 

of waking till the moment of getti: g 

into bed at night—tbhough certain peopie 

belleve that it is not so much that every 

thing ‘a in fault, but that it is one person 
who goes wrong. 

Atall events these days bad often come 
to pass with Catbie Blake, and it was a 
long time before she thought that the rea. 
son might be in berself, 

At last one morning everything went ten 
times worse than usual, In the first place 
it wae Mra, Biske’s birthday, and Cathie 
had meant to be up early to gather some 
flowers to put on the breakfast table in her 
mother’s place before she came down. 

‘Call me very early, Jane,”’ she said to 
the bonusemaid, when she went to bed on 
the previous night. “Not a minute later 
than aix,’’ 


i* ERE ere some days when everything 


“Very well, mies,” said Jane; and ac. | 


cordingly abe rapped at ber door in the 
morning exactly at that bour, 

Cathie opened ber ¢yes and remembered 
her plans, 

“A quarter of an hour later will do just 
as weoil,”’ she thougbt. ‘1 can bea little 


Ler eyes and went to sleep again, 
Atter a time she asoke with a start, 





Having completed her arrangement, she 
weot in search of ber motber, whom she 
found writing. 

“I wish you many beppy retarns of the 
day. mammsa dear,” Cathie said, offering 
her flowers, 

Mra, Biaxe Jooked up gravely, and did 
not stretch out her hand for the «gift, or take 
the proffered kiss, 

‘Thank you, Osthie,’’ she said. “But 
instead of chore flowers, suppose you give 
me the key of the cupboard in your room.”’ 

Cathie was speechless, and drew forth 
the key witn a burning face. Her mother 
laid it beside her on the table, and went on 
with her writing. Cathie set the basket 
near ber, and was about to steal away, 
when she was stopped by the words-- 

“You may teke those away, Cathie. The 
sight of them does pot give me any pleas- 
ure,’”’ 

Cathie could not speak, but obeyed, and 
crept away into the garden, watering the 
rejected flowers with salt tears. 

“Frank hes been telling tales,”’ was her 
first thought, fur how could she know that 
her father hed been just about to enter at 
the French window behind her when the 
little scene with Frank (ook place, and had 
heard a: d seen ail. 

She sat down In a sunny corner and cried 
long and bitterly, until at last it seemed 
that she had come to the end of her tears, 
when she dried ber ¢yes and sat still, 


' thinking. Psyche, the cet, came and settled 
quicker dreesing, that’s all.”’ Bo she closed | 


vaguely remembering that she had been | 


called again at seven, She sat up and 
looked at the little round clock on the 
chimney-plece, A quarter past nine! 

‘Jane didn’t half wake me,” sbe grurmab 
led, as she began to dress inaburry. ‘It's 
too oad of ber not to make sure that 1l’m 
quite awake!" 

Too late now to get the flowers, and 
worse atill, her father would be angry be- 
cause she was not down to breakfast, which 
took place at half-past eight. 

In ber haste to get dressed the soap 
siipped from her bands, and made itself al! 
over hairs on the carpet, Then the tooth- 
brush dived headlong into the soapy water 
in the basin; and finally she knocked a 
piece out of the water. bottle through try- 
ing to lift off the tumbler with wet hands. 

At last, having broken two teeth out of 
ber comb in hurriedly doing ber bair, she 
ran down to the breakfast-room. There 
was no one there, but the break fast-things 
were still on the table waiting for ber. 

“Oold porridge and half-cold coflee,”’ 
muttered Cathie, as she partook Of ber soll- 
tary meal, while her face grew more and 
more dark and unamiable, Her: little 
brother Frank came running in, bis face 
rosy and bright with running in the gar- 
den, and a basket of fowers in bis hand, 

“Good woraing, Cathie,”’ he said, going 
up to kiss ber. ‘Papa was 80 cross because 
you were lute,”’ 

*'W bat are those for?” she asked shortly, 
looking at the basket. 

“For wemma, They all grew in my 
garden, Cathie, Aren’t they lovely ?’’ 

She gered at him in dismsy. ‘No,’’ she 
maid, bastiv; “you shan’t be before me, 


Frank. /m going to give mamma the 
flowers out of my garden, i grew them on 
purpose. You can take yours afterwards, 


if you like, but I tnean to be firs: "’ 

The little boy drew back. “But I was 
ready first,’’ he said, laughing triumphant. 
ly. ‘Yours aren’t picked yet!’’ 

Cathie made a sudden snatob at his bas 
ket, and bad it from im in an instant, In 
doing #0 she overturned ber coffee, and the 
contents flowed all over the table-cioth, 

‘Everything goes wrong to day,” sie 
exclaimed impaticntly. ‘Ring for Jane to 
see to that !’’ 

And then she darted out of the room with 
Frank afcer ber, calling to ber to stop, In 
a very few seconds Frank’s nosegay wae 
locked up lo a Cupboard in ber bed-room, 
and Cathie, with the key in ber pocket, was 
in the garden with an empty basket and a 
pair of scissors 

Sne bad no fear that Frank would tell 
tule-; he never did, 

“tie sball have bis flowers back as socn 
os | Dave given mMawma mine,” she said to 
herself, as she snipped «ff one bloseom 


afier another, ‘I’m theeidest, I ought to 
be fliet, of course.” 

Al las the basket was full, and she took 
ttl @ garden ecat, where sie eat down apna 
arrenged the contents into something like 

er Her hands trembied, ang two red 

ed in ber c :e@k with burry and 

x ent At the back of her mind wae 

® suspicion that Frank had not f»/ 

ed her out here because he was crying, 

was ashawed to let ber see bis teare 
tebe would pot think of that. 

—— a — = 





herself beside ber, and it consoled Cathie a 
littie to be abie to hold her flowers to pussy 
to emeil, that they might not die quite un- 
appreciated. Psyche purred, put her nuse 
tc them, and her eyes looked like two aiits 
in the sunshine, 

“Kvervthing goes wrong,’’ sighed Cathie. 
“It was Jane's fault, first, for not properly 
wasing me, and Frank’s for trying to got 
b foreband with me, anc ——"’ 

She stopped, and leaned her head 
drowally against the wall, watching Payche, 
who seemed ww be regarding ber thought- 
fully. 

* What do you think about ital), pussy?” 
she said dreamily. 

“I think,’’ said Paycbe, ‘that if you had 
not been iasy and seifi b, nothing would 
heve gone wrong atail.’”’ 

“11” orled C.thie io astonishment, 

Psyche nouded, biinked, purred, and 
looked wise, Cathie sat upright, and stared 
at her, 

“I must have been dozing for a minute,” 
she thought, She had certainly seid “1” 
aioud, for she seemed to bear the word in 
the air. Tuat she spnould not have been 
surprised when Pseyoue spoke showed that 
she wust have been dreaming, but she was 
sill confused enough Ww have sn uneasy 
feeling that the cat bad reproved her, 

‘LL g/ and seifish.’”’ She sat and thought 
this over for along time, it wasa new and 
not a pleasant idea. 

She thought she wes still thinking, when 
@ little laugt made ber lift ber eyes. There 
were Ler motuer and Frank standing be ore 
her, 

“Haven't you had enough sleep yet, 
Oaibie?"” eaid Mre. Blake—bvat she siniled 
as abe epoke. 

“] was lesy aod selifish,”” sbe stainmered 
drowaily. ‘Peyobe said so,” 

Fraok leughed outright. ‘Wakeup, do, 
Catnte,’’ pe said. **Manima wiil have the 
fowere now—she i*n’t cross any linger, 
becauee it’s ber birtbday.’’ 

Mrv. Biske elooped to pick up the basket 
of drooping biossoma, and as se did so her 
daugiter put ber lips to ber car and whis- 
pered sowetiing. Mra. Biake kissed ber, 
and Cathie felt that once more everything 
was right. 


———_ ag — © - 





THE GREENLAND BRaR.—If you were 
asked to mention the animals which you 
thought most clever, I hardly fancy any of 
you would name bears among the nuwm- 
ber. But if you lived in Greenland instead 
of this country you would probably name 
the bear first, 

The Eskimo telis many curious anec 
dotes of the bear, showing that they waich 
his habits very carefully. 

I do not think anything can be more 
clever than the way in which the Green 
land bear catches a wairus, 

Now the wairus is a great ugly anima! 
living in the water, but like many other 
creatures be likes achange occasionally, 
especially in the warm weather. Acoord- 
ingly he makes his way to the shore every 
fine day in August, and drags bis buge 
boly on the rocks to bask in the sun. 

Toe Greenland bear enjoys a wairue for 
dinner, so he keeps a look-out, and if the 
water ioOving anima. beppens to iie near 
the bottom of a cliff, the bear climbs to the 
lop, and pushes the biggest lamp of rock 

retone hecan find over the edge. It te 
sent with such a good alm that is cruanee 





the skull of the poor unconscious walrus, 
and stuns bim. 

Then the bear curries down, and seizing 
the loose stone in bis paws, kills the an!- 
mal outright in that way, and thus secures 
his dinner. 

There is one little fact about the bear's 
paws which may amuse you, and which 
will also show you how wonderfully fitted 
each creature is for the country in which it 
lives, 

Some bears live in hot countries, some 
in countries where ice and snow abound 
continually. 

If you were to look at the paws of each, 
you would be able to know directly what 
climate they came from. Those who live 
in bot countries have paws with bard skin 
underneath, while those who live in cold 
icy climates have the bottom of the foot 
well covered with fur; so that they can 
walk onthe ice witbout slipping. 

8. U. W. 
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GYP’S NEW FRIENDS. 








BY MINNIE DOUGLASS, 





in the sun, with bits of red and biue 

in the midat of the tall blades. Oh! 
what a day for a game in the close cut grass 
field. 

First, there was the tea at four,and nurse 
hed a lamp to light and to keep the wind 
oft the flame, which is hard to do at times; 
but when they made a screen of straw hats 
it got on well, and some good tea was 
made. 

A can of miik was brought by a farm 
boy, and his face and eyes were so red that 
nurse sald; 

“What is it now?” 

“Well, mum,” said the boy, with a kind 
of sob to each word, “‘you see they don’t 
want to keep my pup at the farm, and 
they says they shall drown ’im!” 

“Ob, dear!’’ said Olare; ‘‘what bad men 
to want to drown a poor pup!”’ 

‘}Where is it?” said Rose. 

“Out yon, miss,” said the boy, with a 
point of bis band at a house not far 
off, 

“Fetoh him for us to see,” cried Rose, 

“Wait a bit,” said nurse; ‘is he a safe 
dog?” 

“Lor, yes! ’e ain’t but a pup, mum.” 

“Go quick, please!’’ said Clare and Kose, 
and as they drank their tea, they kept 
their eyes on the path the boy had to come 
by. 

‘iow milk is nice when you drink itina 
field, and as soon as nurse saw that the 
first cups of tea were done, she was glad 
that cups of milk were at hand; for the pot 
she made the tea in was small, and nurse 
bad strong tea when she could, and took 
more caps than some do, 

The buns were just done with when the 
farm boy came in sight, and put the pup 
down by them. 

“You dear thing!’ they all cried, and 


T corn was ripe, and shone like gold 


the pup went round, in that queer way 


pups have, to them all. 

Dick went over on the grasa with a roll, 
when the dog gave ajump on him, but it 
was all fun. 

The farm boy did so hope that his dog 
night get a home. 

‘*‘Let’s ask when we get home if we may 
buy it; it’s a dear thing!” said Rose, with a 
pat on its head. 

So when they went home they took the 
pup by a bit of string, and tne farm poy 
did rot come up till late at night to hear its 
fate. 

Clare and Rose stood with Dick and the 
dog just in the path as Mr. Glyn came 
home, 

“What's this?” he said, when he had 
time to look down. 

“Jv’s a poor dear dog,” said Clareina 
sad voice; “and the pup put on a face 
much the same as be sat down, in the way 
pups bave, on the path. 

“Will you buy bim?” cried Rose and 
Dick. 

‘Bay him? No; why sbould I buy him? 
1 don’t want a dog.”’ 

They were all quite stil! for a time, and 
Mr. Giyn went on tothe house; but Clare 
acd tbe pup ran fast to catch him, and 
when he saw his child’s sad face, he 
said: 

‘*W bat is it, my dear?’’ 

“They wiil drown this dear dog if we 
don't buy him!” she said, with teurs in ber 
ey Os 

“Who said so, my child?”’ 

“The boy from the farm, who br 


ought ~ 
Ur Milk to the Heid; and it’s 8 dog, and 
De Was gad to think ti ey would d who 
He wants us to bave it, and be kina 


iet”’ 


And she pat her arme round tbe dog, 
and Shed ber tears on his head. 
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“Well, well, we'll see,” said Mr. Glyn; 
“don’t ory, my dear.’’ 

And at this Clare and the pup both gave 
a bright look up, and I think the pup knew 
his fate had hung on a thread till then; for 
his (ail went up with a jerk, and Le gavea 
whine and a bark as much as to say— 

“We're all right now!’’ 

Next came bed time, and the dog was 
quite of Clare’s way of thought, that he 
ought to go to bed with them; but nurse 
was firm, and the string was mado fast toa 
strong hook in the day room, 

The farm boy came up thit night, and 
was right glad to find bis dog had found a 
home, and be was paid for his pet as well, 

Next day they bad a game in the field, 
and it was blind man’s buff. When they 
left off play, Clare said she could find her 
way, with her eyes bound, to the house. 

Rose and Dick gave a laugh at this, aud 
did not go the same way. 

Narse was not there, and Clara went on, 
with her small bands gpread out, 

But Clare’s feet took ber quite out of the 
path when ebe could not use her biue eyes 
to guide them, and ere long she wentupa 
little hill and feli on a heap of tall green 
weeds that sting. I’m sure you all know 
them. 

Her hands and face had white spots on 
them, and tne pain was great. 

Tuere are 80me who say that if you grasp 
this weed it does no: sting you, but I think 
itizarisk totry. And poor Clare could 
but just stand up and pull off the cloth 
from her eyes, wbileshe cried from pain. 

Here “Gyp” (as they said the pup’s name 
should be) ran with bark and whine to 
Rose and Dick, and led them back to poor 

Jlare, 

‘*Dock leaves !’’ cried Rose in her prompt 
way, and they found a bed at the end of 
the field, and there was such a rub of these 
leaves on Clare’s stings that she was quite 
green. 

Bat the pain went off, “and they went 
home to tea, Gyp close to Clare, for be telt 
she was his first friend at the Louse, and he 
was her friend all bis lite. 





AFTER Many YEARS —The crowd of 
promenaders on the Brooklyn Bridge 
roadway one afternoon recently, was much 
surprised to see a tall, portly, gray haired 
man, dressed in Grand Army uniform, 
jump out from the throng and throw his 
arms around the neck of 4 stalwart poiice- 
man who was saying ‘‘Movs on,please,’’ at 
tbe rate of sixty times a minute. Tue po- 
liceman was Doth astonished and angry for 
amoment, but when the big man said in 
a husky voice; Why, Tom, old boy, you 
musi know mé,’’ he gave a giad cry and 
tell to reciprocatiog the hugging in a most 
energetic way. 

Later on the policeman, whose name is 
Thomas Rice,told the story of the meeting. 
He and bis two brothers, one of whom the 
Grand Army man was, went to the front 
with tne One Hundred and Thirteenth 
Rogiment of New York, and on the Penin- 
sula on Christmas day, 1862, they quar- 
reiled over thé distribution of the con- 
tenis of a Christmas box sent them by their 
family. 

Thomas and the elder brother, John, 
never spoke after it, and when the second 
brother was killed at Fredericksburg, 
Tbormas exchanged into another regi- 
ment. 

John went to Baftaio after the war, 
went into business and prospered and be- 
came the head of a large family; but 
Thomas stayed in New York, and after 
many ups and downs secured a position 
on the Brooklyn Bridge police force. 
They had lost track of oné another com- 
pletely. 
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‘BELIEVK THE BxEstT.—He who thinks 
better of bis neighbors than they deserve 
cannot be a bad man, for the standard by 
which bis judgment is formed is the good- 
ness of hisown Leart. Itis the base on!y 
who believe all men base, or, in other 
words, like themselves, Few, however, 
areallevil, Even Nero did a good turn to 
somebody,—foi when Rome was rejoiciug 
over his death, some loving hand covered 
his grave with flowers. 

Public men are seldom or never fairly 
judged, at least while living. However 
pure, they Cannot escape the calumny; 

however incorrect, they are sure to find 
| eaiogiste History may do them juatice, 

but they rarely get it while alive, either 
frou friend or foe, 


— + ~—-— 





A WELL BRED GIRI She doesn’t tur: 
nd tolook after gamblers r posing 
8 1tihne street, and she aocesn't 
at Ler good OKS are causing tbe nen 
tO } #taré at ber Shoe doesn't shove or pusn t 
cattne best seat, and she doesn’t wonder 


: 
why in the worid people carry children in 
the care, and why they permit then tocry. 
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IN AN OLD CHURCHYARD, 





BY M. 8. B. 





In one of the land's sweetest spots, 
A little old gray church I found; 
Around It lies—dear restful ground— 
God's garden with its sacred plots, 


With myriad arms the ivy bolds 
Ite time-worn walis in close embrace: 
So Memory sometimes keeps a face 
Half-velled in tender misty folds, 


Like sent!nels grown boar with age, 
The crumbling headstones guard the graves 
Tuat softly swell—green voiceless waves, 
That will not break though tempests rage. 


‘Concerning them that sre asleep’' 
n his sweet hamiet o1 the dead, * 
ln broken sentences I read 
The record those old tablets keep. 


Each told its tale, for hath not ertef 
A voice whose echoes never die’ 
Adown the ages, Kachel'’s cry 

Stull rings o'er some Giod-garnered sheal. 


Mine eyes, ne’er prodigal of tears, 
Did fill with such as seemed to rise 
And drown the glory of the skies, 
O’er those who'dslept two bundred years. 
—_— 


EOCENTRIC FUNERALS, 





When kept within the limits of reasca, 
there is no quality more commendable 
than aff ction for animals. But the mo- 
ment this excellent disposition runs inio 
channels that instinct or custom has sanc- 
tifled to the use of humanity, it becomes a 
fit subject for ridicule and for contempt. 

Both these feelings are exciteu by the 
story of the death and burial of a dog 
which had the good fortune to belong to a 
late Countess of M—. 

The facts were disclosed of an action tv 
set aside the will of a deceased earl on the 
ground of insauity.: 

When the dog fell ill, the countess took 
it out im her carriage in order to obtain 
medical advice. It was afterwards laid 
upon the drawing-room carpet, where her 
ladyship knelt and wept over it, the noble 
ear] kneeling at her side, jand endeavoring 
to console her. 

His lordship then took the dog in his 
arms aid carried it to an open window to 
give it a little air. The countess raised « 
sad lamentation and exclaimed that her pet 
was dying. The earl assured her that tuis 
was not the case, 

“[ have seen many people die,’’ said he, 
“and this is certainly not the way.’’ 

To convince his wite that the dog was 
not sO near death as she supposed, he 
showed her the manner in which peopie 
commonly die, Stretching himself on the 
carpet, he lay quiet fora little time; then 
turning himeelt froin side to side, distorted 
his features, worked his eyes into a ghastly 
stare, threw about his arms, went into 
convulsions, and wound up by vecoming 
rigid. 

Next morning the family were in great 
distress. The dog had died. The carcase 
was suffered to remain in the drawing 
room until evening, when it was removed 
to a lady’s bedrocm. There it was 
‘‘wakeJ’’ with all the lamentations, eulc- 
gies, and feasting that accompany this pe- 
cessary preliminary to an Irish funeral 
Oo the following day, a number of men 
and women were called in to make prepa- 
ration for the funeral rites of the dead 
dog. 

A plumber produced a lead coffin for $20 
and a carpenter made an outer shell. ‘Ine 
Carcase was put into the cflia and taken 
Ob & Car to the earl’s castle, where it was 
interred amid the lamentations of the ear) 
aod countess. 

Nor was the dead dog without mourners 
of his own fouriooted kind. Fitty dogs 
were selected to attend the funeral ln white 
scaris, and positive orders were given that 
411 tne dogs in the parish should be present 
at the grave. 

In this instance affection for the dog 
raised his obsequies almost to the level of 
those men who bave deserved well of their 
Couctry. No excuse of the kind couid be 
pleaded for the unueus! demunsiration that 
&CcOmpanied the fuoeral cof a Scottish inn- 
keeper, 

Tae motto of this gentleman appears to 
have been that familiar and delusive wish 


Of the profligate, ‘‘a short life and 4 
meérry,’’ His des re that jollity should not 
desert his remains impelied bim to make 
pro' D } 8 will wher nis | f 
5 Wwe ‘é r a 
ju 
C all nigh 








Whether or not this revolting wish of 
the testator was carried into effect is not 
told, but the ceremony that attended his 
interment was sufficiently eccentric to ex- 
cite surprise and i dignation. 

His coffin was born on the shoulders of 
men who had often shared his unwise hos- 
pitality, and who on this occasion showed 
their loyalty to his wishes by appearing, 
not in garments of solemn and sombre hue, 
but in holiday garb. 

A company of pipers, playing their live- 
liest airs, marched at the head of the pro- 
cession, while a number of sword dancers 
brought up the rear. The ceremony ended 
with @ csrouse, for which the deceased inn- 
keeper had left a considerable sum of 
money. 

Less outrageous to the sentiments which 
so solemn an event naturally inspires, 
though hardly less curious, was the funeral 
of a gentleman of private means iu the 
north of England. Daring life he had 
earned no little notority in consequence of 
many harmless eccentricities. 

He wes described by that terse and preg 
nant phrase ‘a character,’’ and was evi- 
dently anxious that this reputation should 
be emphasised rather than weakened by 
his death. 

He directed that his body should be 
placed in a coffin, and that every inch ot 
the remaining space should be filed with 
snuff, while every +n: ft taker in the village 
who cared to attend nis funeral should r - 
ceive a handsome snuff box full of excel- 
lent rappee 

This desire to be buried with material to 
which there has been strong attachment in 
lile is @ relic of barbarism, of which many 
examples have been given, It may occa 
sionally take a form to Woich objection 
may reasonably be raised, thobuvh, oa the 
other haad, it is ofvea of a kind that excites 
respect. 

No one, for instance, could have any 
other teeling than that of respect when Mr. 
Lucombe, the celebrated horticulv.urist, 
insisted upon being buried in a c. fla made 
from the wood of tne tree of whico he had 
propagated many of those evergreen plants 
with which his name is associated. 

On the contrary, there are few people 
who would not sympathize with the heir 
who fulfilled, and at the same time evaded, 
the reqaest of his benetactor that he should 
be buried with the sum oi $5 by placing in 
the coffin a cheque payable to the de- 
ceased, 

A wish to defeat the aims o! objection- 
able parties has been the originating mo 
tive ot several eccentricities in connection 
with burials. One of the moat interesting 
ot these departures from custom concerns 
a noble family whose descendant occupies 
a miaor position in political life at the 
present moment. 

A predescets>r of his lordship, being in 
difficulties sought to raise money by mort- 
gaging his estate. With craft that baffled 
tne astute drawer of the deed, this impecu. 
nious nobleman caused to be inserted a 
p.oviso that the mortgages should not fore- 
close as long as his body remained above 
ground. Hjs will contained instructions 
that bis body should be placed in a stone 
cc fin, and that the coffin should be depos 
ited in a loity tower and securely guarded. 


brains of bold, 
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Love 1s sunshine; hate is snadow. 

The more noble the more humble. 

The guilty mind needs no accuser. 

Honesty has one face—fiattery too. 

He must fear many. whom many fear. 

Hope and fear are essentials in religion. 

Hear patiently, it thou wouldst speak 
well. 

Happy are they whose pleasure is their 
duty. 

The groat is ill saved that shames the 
maeter, 

Hesitate a little before thou speakest pos- 
itively. 

The vicious obey their passions, as slaves 
do thelr masters. 

He overcomes a stout enemy that over- 
comes his own anger 

Do not do evil to get good by it, which 
never yet happened to any. 
in restraint 


hers. 


Hold yourself without put- 
¢ restra pon 


c "1 7 4 . 2 dA 
Time is a grateful friend; use it we and 
nace & e eq * 


Christianity is 


mea 





Femininities. 


The Queen's yacht bas a cork floor cluta 


to Insure quiet, 


Diamond rings for dog’s tails are the 
latest whims of New York women dog worshipers. 


It may be love that makes the world go 
round, but you can't make an old maid believe 
it. 


Mrs. Mackay wears at times a flawless 
sapphire nearly an inch in diameter, which |e sald to 
bave cost $185, 000, 


Silver can be kept bright for months by 
being placed in an air-tight case with a good-sised 
piece of camphor, 

Mr. Green: ‘‘ Do ladies ever tel] their 


agesto each other?’’ Miss Cute: *‘Oertainly not. 
They know better,'' 


A courageous widow in Franklin county, 
I’s., Ook an axe and killed a bear that was trying to 
eteal one of her pigs. 


A well-bred girl thanks the man who 
gives ber a seat in a street car, and does it in a quiet 
and not in an effusiqe way. 


Du not be deceived by agents who have 
a ‘‘superior furniture polish'' for sale, Use linseed 
oll, there is notbing better. 


He: “And to morrow is our wedding. 
day, dearest.’’ She: ‘*Yes, anditis bargain-day at 
Siikman's, wo, len't that aggravating?’ 


It 8 a good idea for a tall woman to have 
her kitchen table and ironing board a little higher 
than ordinary. it will save many a backache, 


If a man wants his wile to beileve tha 
he is a genius, bis wisest pian is to persuade her of 
it before be gets married, He will generally and it 
easier then. 


A poor old woman in Denver goi $5 000 
worts of life insurance recently, and all becau.e ber 
son thought he would rub some dirt of a hurse-car 
mule's hind foot, 


Four enameled violets with a diamood 
dew-drop on each have their stems bound around by 
a lovers’ Knot ol burnished gold, and form together 
apn effective brooch, 


Welsh mothers put a pair of tongs ora 
knife in the cradle to insure the safety of their chil- 
dren; the Knife ts also used for the same purpose in 
some parts of England. 


It is not generally the girl with the most 
beaux who gets married first. It is the little, grave, 
demure girl who sitein the corner with one young 
man end bangs on Ww bim,. 


She, eagerly: ‘‘ Well, dearets, did you 
speak to papa this morning?’’ He. ‘'Yes, | spoke to 
him,'’ She, excitedly: ‘‘What did he sayr’’ He: 
**He sald ‘dood morning.’ *’ 


The Turkish mother loads her child with 
amulets as soon as it is born; a small bit of mud, 
well steeped in hot water prepared by precious 
charms, is stuck on its forebead, 


Husband, to young wile: ‘‘What were 
you saying about the barometer, dear?'’ She: ‘Unoly 
that 1 found thatit wouldu’t tick, so I changed it 
away at the door for a butter dish," 


Ualier: ‘‘Why don’t you try Curistian 
Science for Fido? You know how much it did for 
cur baby.’ Hostess: ‘‘Yes, but I can't affurd w 
fool with the Iife of thatdog. Why, he vost 5," 


In England, while a man is giricily pro 
hibited from marry!ng his deceased wife's sister, 
there le nothing to prevent his marrying his divurced 
wite's sister, even while the divorced wife is alive. 


Wite: ‘‘Harry, do you see how attentive 
that couple on the sofa are toeach other?’ I'm quite 
positive there's something between them,’’ Hue- 
band, after alook, *‘l think you're mistaken, my 
dear.’ 


Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, says his 
daughter is about as exilied in tne law as he is, She 
acts a6 bis amanuensis auu advises with bim when 
doubtful legal points arise. Such s daughter is a 
jewel in the parental crown, 


A bad case- Miss Luendi, bursting into 
the doctor's office: ‘‘Doctor, ductor, you must come 
down to the house at vnce!"’ Doctor: **Why, what's 
the matzer? Who's sica?’’’ Mise Luendi: *'l am, 
But as there was 00 Oue W send, | Came myseif.’' 


E izabeth Lieke, o Hursian 11 yeare od, 
already 6 feet 6 incbes in height, 3 feet Zinches 
rouna the walet, and 4 feet 1) luches round the chest, 
ie the latest thing outiu giants, The ductors say she 
will continue lo grow inevery way fur some years 
yet. 


The Q 1e¢n of Italy once tried to write a 
novel. it was enthusiastically praised by the court 
ladies when one day sbe read them a few chapters, 
She woo bright enough Ww wish a less partial teat, so 
she sent it, under an assumed named, w a leading 
publisher, who politely declined It, 


White kid gloves sewed and stiched with 
black are worn with half-mourniog aod with black 
and whi e frocksin London, They give the wearer 
the air of having gone into seclusion, for ber hands 
are 80 very Visible that one is like the poet who found 
the eagle's feather and forgets the rest. 


It wsaid by salesladies in glove stores 
that a lady who can weara No, 5 gloveis as unusual 
as one who wearea No, 12 shoe, and that a large 
haod loous smaller gioved in a mousquetaire of uon- 
dressed tid, because of the loose folds about the 
wrist, and ibat tight sleeves are unbecoming wa 
large hand 


A geniieman who is a confirmed bache- 
lor was raliled recently by some lady friends upon 
bis obetinate resistanee to alli atlempte to lead him 
into matrimony. ‘I wonder,’' one of them said, 
**that any man could escape who has had all the 
euares laid for bi that have been spread for you."* 
**[ shuuld never have been abie Ww preserve my lii- 
berty,’* he enewered, **had it not been for a certain 


window on ‘hestnut etreet.’’ ‘‘A window on Chest- 
put street “bat wae there in that tw preserve 
¥ s Giled wilt ' nateriais of whic he 
2 na s made @ + rned = . alr 
fecta { grav Whenev was langer 
ecoming €n gaged a7e hm y waike around 
and zed ,a at wis os an | ave ereby 
been saved 





— Frasculinities. 


A mlent man's words are seldom brought 
lato court. 

When a proud mas hears another praised 
he thinks bhimeelf injured. 

Experience in business teaches & man 
that too many debtors don't pay. 


Men's years and their faults are always 
more than they are willing to own. 


Experience teaches fools, and he is the 
greatest fool who will not learn by it. 


Love and discretion are sworn foes; the 
former is nearly always the conqueror, 


Many a man considers himself a great 
gun, when in tact he is nothing but a emooth bore. 


How we admire the man who happens 
te catch as when weare doing a good deed on the 
oly. 

How many people would be dumb if 
they were forbidden to flatter themselves and sian- 
der others? 


The trouble with some people doing 4 
good thing is that they waste the rest of their lives 
admiring it. 

You occasionally fod a man who knows 
so much that he spoils every pleasure you would 
have in learning. 


A Wilkes Barre, Pa., lad of 5 years en- 
joys asmoke, and has « foncness for a 4-year-old 
pipe of bis father's, 


First Cigar: ‘‘That man you see coming 
ie going to smoke you.’’ Second Oigar: ** He will 
sirike his match If be does.'’ 


Five hundred and torty pounds, or one 
bogshead one and one-fourth pints of blood, pass 
through the heart in one hour. 


Mr. Saifft: ‘What did you give your 
wife on her birthday?" Mr. Boul: “I? Oh, I prom 
leed ber something tor Cbristmas.'' 


An electric car company in Erie, Pa, 
detalles an extra man On each car on market days to 
help ladies on and off with their baskevw. 


The Australian Legislature has passed a 
law taxing all married couples @ 0 If residing with 
the husband's mother-in-law, and §12) if with the 
wife's. 


‘It’s odd and sometimes melancholy,’’ 
remarks an exchange, ‘‘to see a man try to make up 
his mind when he has no material on hand to work 
with,’ 


Bigsley: ‘‘Going to get married, I hear. 
Suppose you gota wealthy girl’’’ Hagley: ‘*No,'' 
**Then whatio thunder le the attraction?'’ ‘‘nhe s 
an orpban,'' 


Doubtful how to act. Beggar who, leav- 
ing a house, is hit by an old boot thrown after him: 
**By Jove, | don't know whether thatis meant fora 
gilt or an iueult.'* 


Prince Christian, the oldest son of the 
Crown Princeof Denmark, whois at present serv- 
ing his year in the rauks of the common army, is the 
tallest prince in Kurupe, 


A woman living near the line of Jefler- 
gon and Walker counties, (ia,, le 7 feet 2 inches high, 
2 years old, weighs 180 pounds, and can whip any 
man ip the neighborhood, 


A woll-bred girl doesn’t wear all hir 
jJeweiry in the day-time, and she understands that 
diamond rings, ear-rings and bracelets were iu - 
tended for the evening alone, 


Angelina, to Tweezer, who has just pro- 
posed: “Ob, I don't wantto marry you; you ain't 
got butoneeye!"’ Tweecer: *'lkoow it; if lL would 
have had two I'd have looked further.’’ 


One of the best and most epigrammatic 
epitaphs is that of Alexander the Great. It is as fol- 
lows: **Here'sa mound, which suffices fur one tor 
whom the world was not large enough.'’ 


The German papers cali General Bou- 
langer *‘Generail Ex''; citing that he isan ex ¢, 
ral, ex-Minister, ex-leputy, ex-party chiei, 
future Dictator, and is now living in ex-lle, 


The bed which the German E apeior and 
Kwpress occupied during thelr visit to the Sultan 
wasol solid sliver, with Oriental curtains of « 
passing richness, heavily embroidered with gui 


Get what you want by your own un. 
aided exertions, or go without it. There ta more 
dignity im penury, coupled with Independence, than 
en indolant comfort gained through ibe grant of « 
favor. 


Major Henderson: ‘‘Tnat’s bad rewa | 
just beard about Colonel Uarter.'’ Captain lawson 
‘‘What'sup now?’ “I understand the ( sone 
stopped drinting.’* ‘*You don’t say sv 
the tuneralr’’ 


*“ne- 
a. 


Whea ls 


A one legged man, whom the seat!!:, 
Washington, police were after the other day, took 
retuge in acellar, barred the door and defled the 
whole force. The fire department wae calied ont ani! 
the cellar was pumped fu lof water 
up to the men's chiu he surrendere! 
bas escaped three times frum jall. 


Kirby Stone: “I don’t see you a: 


When tt got 
Sluce then be 


the 


cafe where you used W& take luncii with the boys, 
Younglove.’'" Younglove: **No, i'm wating very 
lightiunches now. Isitonahbign stool and chewa 


sandwich.’’ ‘‘Keonomizing, et’’ "Yea: I'm sav- 
ing up enough to pay for the present my wile ls go- 
ing W give me next Christmas,’ 


How is it that the poets have rad so 
many fine things about our fret t 
our later love? Are their Grst 
are not those the best which come frow r tuller 
thought, their larger expericne, 
affections? The boy's flute 
Spring charm, but the man should yi: ‘ 
deeper music. 


love—eo ff 4 a 


poeme Lie eet? or 


their per-rooted 


ite Vu : as le owa 


Jadge: ‘It would be more respectfy 
this yurt, oir {f you w 
your poctevw Whyd 
an ust ff he 
a, your Hor my att 
Here 6 g, im a 


hem myseil 
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Recent Book Jssues. 

“A Mad Love; or. The Abbe and His 
Court,” by Emile Zola, te fast publishea 
by T. B. Peterson & Bro., this city. 

Worthington Oo, of New York, have 
issued ‘‘Magdaien’s Fortunes” by W. 
Heimburg, translated by Mra, J, W. Davis, 
with a profusion of photogravu'e lliustra- 
tions, It Is a capital novel, written in the 
style (hat has given the author such a well- 
deserved reputation. Oontains besutifal 
descriptions, full of incident, end altogether 
a cleau, bright story. Eepeotally the obar- 
acter of the Little Lady of the Abbey ts 
a imirably delineated. It is a very pleasing 
book frou cover to cover, 


Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, have pub- 
lisned a very beautiful quarto volume, 
bound tn biue, white, sud gold canvas 
covers, unliorm with “Blue Jacaets of 61," 
eve, entitied “Battle Flelds of '61.” It 
xives in « graphic manner a narrative of 
t)@ military operations of the war for the 
Unaton up to the end of the Peninsular 
ca opalgo, by Willea J, Abbott, suthor of 
the popular “Biue Jacket” volumes, It 
eontelns twenty eight fall- \ilustra- 
tious, apiritedly drawn by W. C, Jackson, 
avd several waps, Price, $3, For sale by 


Lippincott. 


One of the most Important Frenoh books 
of tate years is “The Abbe Oonstantin’’ by 
Ludovic Halevy. Ualike what Frenob 
novels are popularly supposed to be, it 
combines an entertaining love story with 
ihe purest morality, The characters are 
few but all lovabie and naturai. The old 
cure, his godson Jean, and the two Amert- 
can iadies around who the pliot turns, 
co nbine to make one of the most charming 
productions of fiction. The Engiish trans- 
jation is close and tasteful. Dodd, Mead 
& Co, New York, the publishers have 
insued the book In worthy style on heavy, 
xinged paper, splendid print, and witha 
protasion of elegant photogravure illustra- 
tions For sale by Porter & Coates, 


A book for presentation purposes of ex- 
ceptional appropriateness, neavness, taste 
nnd interes, i+ **National Songs of Amert- 
ca,’ by S&S. F. Smith, The songs ‘The Star- 
Npangied Banner,’’ “My Country, ’ lis of 
‘Toes,’ and “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ooceau”’ are all grandly tllustrated in colors 
and monotint, with scenes of America’s 
greatest wonders, twnoet beautiful scenes, 
insnous mountains, waterfal's, and other 
objeow of special interest, No pains have 
evidently been sapared in auy respect to 
Inake the book perfect as a work of art and 
beauty. Its other exceilences are accom- 
panted by the words and music of thesuongs 
end a tasteful binding in blue and gold to 
ect off the whole. Published oy Ff, A, 
Niokea & Bro.,, New York. For sale by 
Wanamaker, 


FREAH PERIODIOALS, 


Jobn Habberton, author of '‘Heien’s Ba- 
bies,’’ “iHrueton’s Hayou,”’ etc., contributes 
tre complete novel for the December nam. 
ber of JAppineott's Magazine In “Tne 
New Trouvadors at Av.gnun,’’ William 
tienry Kisbop gives a charming descrip. 
tion of tue ancient town of Avignon, Robert 
Grant contributes a clever story eutitied 
“Against Hie Judgment.” Meiville Puil- 
lips prints some letters from a Russian 
exile. Tonomas Gaffaey discusses + suild- 
ing Associations;’’ Russell Page gives an 
entertaining sketch of Virgiuta country 
lite in “Kkidler Rakes’ Fiddie;’’ Onartes 
Morris bas sometuing to say about “The 
ower of the Future;” Julian Hawthorne 
writes of “Novelistic Habite;” William 
Nuepard tells about “Tne Evolution of 
ha nous Sayings,’ and Henri« Losen, the 
Norwegian poet and dramatiat, is severely 
handled In acritique eatit.ed ‘An Apostie 
of ‘Frankness’,’’ Taoere are several poems, 
and the departments are up to their usual 
standard of exoelience, 
oe 


Nurknion Pasts.—To make paste ofa 
BUpertor quality, toeat will not spoil when 
kept in a cool piace for several months, it 
is necessary to add dissolved alum ase 
preservative, When a few quarts are re- 
quired, dissolve a dessertapooatul of alum 
ia two quarts of tepid water, Pat the 
water in « tin pall that.will boid aix or 
cigbt quarts, as the flour of which the 
paste is made will expand greatly while it 
is Dolling. As soon as the tepid water bas 
cooled, stir in good rye or wheat flour, 
unul the liqgutu has the consistency of 
cream, See that every lump of flour is 
crusued before placing tne vessel over the 
fire, To prevent soorcning the aste, place 
over the frea dish-mettie or wash-bvuiler, 
partly filed with water, and set tre tin 
pail containing the material for paste in 
Lhe water, permitting the bovtom to rest on 
a few large nalls or pebbles, to prevent 
excessive neat. Now edd a teaspoontui of 
powdered resin, and let it cook until the 
paste bas become as thick as stiff? gruel, 
when it will be | for use, Keep itin 
a tight jar, and it will last fora long time. 
If woo thick, add cold water, and stir it 
tuorougbly. Such pasie will bold almost 
as weil as glue, 

ne A 

DrRuMMER—Well, thia has been a good 
day tor me, Won't you come out and take 
something? Merchant—No, sir! | never 
iake anything in business bours, Mr. 
Krass; but—ahbem—my store wili close in 
about fifteen minutes, 

COO SS 

R YouRSELF of the discomfort end 

janger attending &® oold, by using Dr. 

ayne’s Expectorant, an old established 
curative for Cougha, Sore Throat and Pal- 





WITH A PRRENOLOGIAT. 


TE WERE at the seashore, and 
\ thought that we would beve our 
bumps exemined, but not In public. 
Wetad beard enough to interest us, for 
every day a gentieman of engaging war- 
nere end ‘wreediing ’ vo oe iovited a aub- 
ject to p aco bi.wself ander bis hands. Oa 
tiese orcasions many interes:ing spd cu- 
rious revelations were made, So we eere 
pot eauxiousto “beve our heads felt,” aa 
ona of the subjects suggested 
Oa the cther bad, we bad a certain be- 
lict. I mean beilef up to a certain point, 
or bumpp, in Phrenology, and determined 
to be “‘done.”’ Whether +e were done or 
no. | must ieave the unbiassed reacer Ww 
judge, 
fetore proceeding tur.ber, I must con- 
feae that we" mesnt, and still means, Ma- 
tiida and M», 
We ware married; we were youtbfa! and 
hopeful. We had jerfect confidence in 
@ac. other, aod never bad a word—upless 
it was of af c.ion—betaeen us So we de 
termined tw iuterview the Pi: enologiat 
witb a view, among other tuings, of learn- 
ing Or OWn aad also our respec:ive cnar- 
aot: ra. 
We called at his private residence; not 
at his tent on the beach; guided therew by 
the representation of the buman bead par 
celied out iu small numbered £ nee or 
squares, and an announcement that Pro- 
fleas r Buvbleleansqueak eas a. bome at 
the boure specified. We eniered, and, af- 
ter a pause, to us entered the “Pr feseor.”’ 
He was asbort, rather stout, individual 
of pleasaut mien, He wore beard and 
Wuieke:s, was rather bad, and seemed 
dextercus with bis panos, iike a cor juror, 
Hina name 1 will not divaige 

Under the pieasant sirroundings of 
fi wers and a genisl welcome we pisaced 
Ourselves in the Profeseo:’s bands, 

“Shall | take you first, air?” he asked, 

1 consented, and, fvellngasif 1 were go- 
ing 0 Lbeves tooth out, seated myseif be- 
fore the Purenologist. 

‘Let me eee,” he began: ‘‘you are rather 
co. nbative; very amatury; have a consider. 
able amount of self esteew, and yet possess 
veneration; are conscientious; rather witty; 
p ssesnes talent foc music, language; are 
observant greatly —” 

“Ie be jealous?’ asked my better halt, 
suddenly. 

‘No; bat has a large fund affection, with 
love of approbation; uevertheless be is 
firm and cautious; iu:pulsive in matters 
afi.cting his heart.’’ 

‘My gracious!” exoleimed the other haif, 

“Yeu; be ie ail tuat, Miss,’’ continued 
the Professor; “and if you were bis 
wife—’’ 

“Why, I am bie wife! cried Matilda, 
“D> you meau to say—”’ 

‘“‘] mean to say, wa'am, tbat your bus- 
band—as he is your husband— possesses a 
truly manly, yet very atectionate, disposi. 
tion. He may be romantic, bat he bas 
pienty of common sense and determina 
tion, with a powerful wiil, whieh he is 
likely to exerciae.’’ 

*Q alte right, Professor,” I cried; “you 
have been correct In alm at every partica- 
lar. Now tell me my wile’s coaracteris- 
ties ”’ 

‘ No," cried Matilda, sudienly; “I won't 
be purenologised. I am as you cho se me, 
and I will remain the same. Come, 
James I bave beard enough.” 

1] bad not heard enough, but we ieft, 
Next day when Matiida was shopping I 
hurried round, and again presented my- 
self before the Protessor, 

**) bave called,’ I sald, “to inguire who 
your informant was, Do you know my 
wite, or any intimate friend of mine? Who 
told you my cbaracter?”’ 

The phrenologist stared at me as if I 
were mad. ‘Are you sericus?” he asked; 
“do you for oné woment imagine that 1 
have been taking money under false pre- 
tenees, or that 1 bave been in oollusion 
with your friends? Now, sir, your an- 
swer!’’ 

“Do you deny any coliusiot?” I asked. 

**| do, most emphaticaliy,”’ he answered, 
botly. 

“Then, you will kindly explain how you 
came to tell me my faulte or virtues? If 
eo, | will apo. giee, and aleo assist your 
work.” 

“Very well, sir, 1 accept your terms, 
You are impulsive, you will admit; and 
you will, 1 am sure, confess that you have 
wronged me, Phrenology is practised by 
feeling buman bumps on the head, and by 
their presence or abeence deducing certain 
characteristics, Habit and practice have 
confirmed me in my belief that a person— 
man or woman—whose head displays cer- 
tain bumps has certain tastes moderately 





monary Affections. 








or Inexcess, A person with «= fall head 





| certain diseases. Iadulged in as a remedy 


above the neck there,” he said, putting bis 
fingers on my skull, low down, “is fond of ' 
ebiidren, and if the bump be greatly de- 
veloped, the person will spoli obi!dren. 
On the other band, you bave veneration st 
the top (front), there, of your head. Yoo 
arefuil above the eyes and on the brow. 
H.re we bave perosption, love of music, 
ane, andtane. You ere mischievous and 
rather destructive paturaliy, but your cau- 
tic nm, Ligh above the ear at the side of ine 
bead, neutralises your pession behind the 
ea: aad your ratuer too affectionate vature. 
ins that so?” 

“Yes; you are right 


I sald as moch 


yesterday, S:i'l, how do you account for 
all thia?’’ 
“— can't! | tell you frankly I can’t. 


Tuere are many things in nature jor which 
we cannot give reasons. Ali | can tell you 
is tuie: study and observation have shown 
mo that certain protuberances are aliled 
with certain charac.eristics, Wen | find 
a case 1 note it down and study it. Here 
is a volume fall of cases, Many Leads are 
moat contradictory; aod are not men and 
wo.inen Inoonsistant? | wiil tell you a true 
tele, A very quiet, gentlemanly iman 
came to me onos, and [ diagnosed bia. 
He seemed religious, charitabie, and kind, 
but be wae acquisitive and sensitive in ex- 
Coss; firm, with a cold kina of cruelty—de- 
at uc:ivences! No true affection; plenty 
of parsion of a kind, but nevertnelees ali 
subordinate to acquisitiveness. 1 was 
airaid of him; notea his features, and 
shetched them from memory roughly. 
To years afier | saw Dis likeness in a pa- 
pore He was a noto:ious uousebreaker; 
» G Was subsequently banged for mur- 
der!” 

{ shuddered, rose, and said, ‘Professor, 
| beg your pardon! Now what snail I do 
in tifer’’ 

*Not much,’ he replied, seriously. 
* You will likely work hard, have a large 
te.olly, and make many rather sentimen- 
tal frendships with men and women. 
You will be lucky, so far, and in your 
profession of—well, journalist I may say— 
ot keep your temper, it will be tried by 
somewhat unsympathetic surroundings. 
(+ d-day!”’ 

We parted. Tne Professor has proved 
v ry nearly correct, I confess, so far. 








‘RsENIO EaTING.—At @ ineeting o! 
G. rwan naturalists anu physicians beld in 
Graz, Styria, in 1875 two arsenic-eaters 
were produced, who consumed—one thirty 
ceutigrammes of yellow arsenic, the other 
forty centigrau:mes, A dose of six onti- 
grammes would to ost men be poiwonvus 
T..e beneficial results derived from .he oun- 
eumption of arsenic seems first to have be- 
cume apparentto the peasantry through 
their having treated their cows with it tor 


teen asa pleasing stimulant, it come grad- 
us'ly to be taken as a matter of habit, and 
cannot be discontinued with impunity. 
Strange to say, ail the sy:inptome of arsen!- 
cal poisoning become apparent in those 
who ieave off the drug suddenly. Tne 
body wastes away, a feverish thirsts sets in, 
the limbs lose all their force, the skin dries 
up, the gait becomes uns:eady, and the 
voice thick and hoarse. There are, of 
curse, remedies which can alleviate the 
pain acoompanyinug these symptous, but 
fail to cure; and the body can only be re- 
stored to its former condition by a renew- 
ed induigence of the poison, 
DD 8 SS 

OLp LgaaTHER.—It may have been no. 
ticed that nowadays very few old shoes 
and scraps of leather are observavie lying 
in our sireets or dust heaps, This is in a 
great measure due to the collections of old 
scrapes of leather, which are taken to milis, 
where they are cut up almost into fine 
dust, To this is added about 40 per cent. 
of India rubber, and the whole is then sub- 
jectea to 8 pressure of 6000 or 10 000 pounds 
per square oot, 

The sudetance is then colored, and is sold 
at pricos soe 50 per cent. below that of 
navarei leather, It is manifestly a very 
poor substitute, and it is wholly wanting 
iu flore; in tact, if it were not for the insane 
craze for cheap articles which buyers vain- 
ly hope to substitute for those which, 
toough the original cost is greater, are yet 
in the end coeaper, we should never hear 
of this compound, which might almost as 
weli be made of saw dust as leather dust. 


—<——e = 





‘That’s stoff,”’ said the editor, as he 
handed the poem back. “Tnat’s tough,’’ 
said the poet, as be turned sorrowiuily 
away. And yet the editor and the poet 
did not at all agree. 
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Mn of note,—Opere singers. A man of 





note,— Dr. Buil, tae Cough Syrup discov- 
erer. 


‘R. 


R. 


RADWAY'S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use im the World. 


R. 





In from one to twenty minutes never falls to relieve 
PAIN with one thorough oqgeeesee. No matter 
how violent or aan * o aie. the KHEU- 
MATIC, BEDRIDDEN NFIRM, CRIPPLED, 
NERVOUS, NEURALGIO, or prosirated with dis: 
ease may safer, RADWAY'S READY RELIEF will 
afford instant ease. 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, 
inflammation, Sciatica, 

Lumbago, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Headache, Toothache, 
influenza, Difficult Breathing 
CURED AND PREVENTED BY 


RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


In cases of LUM BAGOand RH EU MATISM, RAD- 
WAY's READY RELIEF NEVER FAILS to give 
ium moe Ciale case, 


"Worth its Weight in Gold!” 


Jan 14, °88 AUGUSTA, Ga, 
UR KADWAY. I have tried all the various kinds of 
remedies tnat they have on the market without ef- 
fect, when finally 1 grew worse, and a friend ad- 
vised me to wy your Ready Heltef., I did so, apply- 
jug to my ankle and knee, and to my é6urprise was 
able to resume my duties next morning. My trouble 
was Kneumatism of long standing. I shail never be 
without R, R, R forits weightin gold. My mother 
was cured by R. KR. R. in two hours of rheumatism 
in her shoulder 

W. H, COOPER of COOPER & EVANS, 


TIE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


Tha! tnstantiy etops the most excructating pains, 
alays (ofammation and cures Oongeésilon, whether 
of cube Luogs, Stomach, Howells, or other glands or 
orven? hv ove anplicatio . 

IN'ERNALLY, @ half to a teaspoonful in halfa 
tumbler of water wiliin a few minutes care Cramps, 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heart- 
burn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, 
Diarrneea, Colic, Flatulency and all internal ;alus, 











‘MALARIA IN ALL 
FEVER AND AGUE, 
Radway’s Ready Relief 


ITS FORMS, 


Not ovly cures the patient seized wib walara but 
if people exposed to it in cbhilland tever districts 
wili every morping on getiipg ont of hed ‘ake 
twenty or thirty drops of the READY RELIEF in 
a winse Of water and dring it, aud car, say s cracker, 
they will escape aitacks. 

There ia nota remedial agent In the world that 
will cure fever aud agueand all other waiariocus, 
billous and other fevers, sided hy RADWAY’'s 
PILLS, soquicklyas RADDWAY'SREADY KELIEF., 


tifty Cents per bottle. sold by druggists, 


RADWAYS 
eines 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
yum porns, regulate, purify, cleanse and strengthen, 
DR. RADWAY’'S PILLS tor the cure of all disorders 
O! the stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys, bladder, ner- 
vous diseases, loss of appetite, headache, costive- 
ness, Indigestion, dyspepsia, biliousnesa, fever, in- 
flamimation of the bowels, piles, and all derange- 
ments of the internal viscera. Purely vegetable, 
Seen no mercury, minerals, or, deleterious 
drugs. 





PERFECT DIGESTION 


Will be accomplished by taking Radway’s Pills. By 
so duiug 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Biliousness, will be 
avoided, and the food that is eaten coutribulte its 
nourishing properties for the support of the natural 
waste ot the ag O 

@@ Observe the following symptoms resulting 
froin Ciseases of the digestive organs: Constipation, 
inward piles, fulness of blood in the head, acidity of 
the stomach, sone, heartburn, disgust of food, 
fulness of weightin the stomach, sour eructations, 
sivking or me teen Of the heart, choking or sufo- 
cating sensations when in a lylog posture, dimuess 
of vision, dots or webs before the sight, fever and 
dull pain in the head, deficiency of perspiration, 
yellowness of the skin and eyes, pain in the side, 
oem, p — spud and sudden flashes of heat, burning 
n the flesb. 





BAVE MONEY. 


lear Sir—I would not be with yay . d 
— without your ille au 

y ur Ready Relief, They save me many a doctor's 

bili, MRs, M,. GIFFOBD. 








A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free tbe 
system of ail the above-named disorders, 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Dk. RADWAY'S PILLS are acure for this com- 


piaint. They restore strength to the stomach, aud 
eaabie it to perform its function, The symptoms of 
l)yspepsia disappear, and with them the liability of 
the system to contract diseases. 
Price, 25 cents per box. Sold by all druggists 
DK RADWAY & OU., No. 32 Warren street, New 


Yurk 





Without an equal is Salvation Oil. The | 


greatest cure On earth for pain. Price 25 ow, 








CS ORE RE ACT DIN ORR RCT 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


S@ Be sure and ask for RADWAY 5S, and see tha 
the name of ‘‘RADWAY’’ ison what you 
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Humorous. 


DON’T WURKY ABUUT HEH, 





When the Summer flowers have faded, 
And the jeaves are turning yellow, 
Sorrow notif she you love best 
Goes off with some other fellow, 


Grieve not o’er your ice-cream wasted 
Or your squandered soda-water;: 
Mourn bot that she ate 80 quickiy 
All the caramels you bought ber. 


Her estrangement is for Winter: 
‘Tis not meant to last forever; 

When next ice-cream season opens, 
She will love you, same as ever, 





Good at figures—A tailor. 

A touch of nature—A kiss. 

Set in her ways—A brooding hen. 

Why does the ocean get angry !—Be- 


cause it has been crossed so often. 


Belore arithmetic was iovented peopl 
multiplied on the face of the earth. 


It is quite natural that the man whc 
stepsan a tack should be hopping mad, 


Time flies and stays tor no man. 
only fellow who can beat it is the musician. 


Why is a bullock a very obedient ani- 


ma)?—Because he will lie down If you axe him, 


Why i8 & weathercock lite a loafer?-- 
Because it is constantiy going around doing noth- 
ing. 


“TI believe your wife’s mother is with 
you now?** ‘**Yes, she’s with me, but she’sagiu 
me,’*’ 


Cholly: “Do you notice, Dolly, that | 
am raising a moustache?’’ Dolly: ‘*Well’ it needs 
raising, for I perceive it’s down at present,’* 


Chesterfield: ‘‘I dislike women barbers.”’ 
Jingles: ‘*Why, [thought you were an admirer of 
the sex!’’ *‘So lam; that’s why I hate to be cut by 
the ladies,’’ 


There is something solemn in the tones 
of a great bell striking midnight, especially if you 
area mile from home and know that your wife is 
sitting behind the ball-door waiting for you. 


Women have cheek enough to wear 
men's hats on their heads; but there’s one thing 
they dare notdo, Notone of them dare to remove 
her hat in public and dust off the bald spot. 


An old lady, not remarkable for the 
clearness of her ideas, describing a fine summer 
evening, said: ‘It wasa beautiful bright night; the 
moon made everything as light as a feather!’’ 


“The Herr Baron is not at home, but 
you can leave your bill if you choose,’’ ‘*BIlL? 1} 
haven’t any bill. I only meant——’’ ‘*No bill? 
Then you must have made « mistake in the house,’’ 


Tom, angrily: ‘‘Did you hear Dick ca)! 
me an idiot?’* Harry: ** No; on the contrary, he 
paid you acompliment.’’ *‘‘Ah! What did he say?’’ 
**He remarked that you were not the only idiotin 
the world,’’ 


Yabsley: ‘Did I understand you to say 
that Mudge went insane when Miss Fillip refused 
him?’* Wickwire: ‘*l don’t know what you under- 
stood me tosay. What 1 said was, that he went 
away mad,’’ 


Willie has been summarily corrected by 
his muther for repeated acts of naughtiness. The 
punishment being over, ‘'Papa,’’ he sobs, in tones 
of anguish, ‘how could you marry such an ili-tem- 
pered woman as Mammay?’’ 


Mean contractor, to workman who fell 
from a three-story wall wnich he was tearing down: 
**1°ll have to dock you for lost time.*’ Workman, 
unhurt: **I thought Il was saving time coming down 
tbat way. Nexttime I'll take the ladder,"’ 


City cousin: ‘‘How’s your father, Jim ?’’ 
Country cousin; ‘* Father isn’t very well.’’ ‘‘He 
must be getting along in years.’’ ‘‘Only 89 last 
spring.’* **What seems to be the matter with him?’’ 
**Can’t just say; I guess farming’s beginning to tell 
vojhim.’*? 


At a crowded concert the other eveniag 
a young lady standing atthe door of the hall was 
addressed by an honest Hibernian, -who was in at- 
tendance on the occasion. ‘‘Indade, miss,’’ said he, 
*'l should be glad to give you a sate, but the empty 
ones are full.’ 

Mrs. Dainty: ‘‘lam so delighted to we! 
come you thatI have come right down, you see, 
without even stopping to put on mv cufts.’’ Mrs, 
Fauxpas, returning her embrace: ‘You sweet thing, 
as if any one with the wrists of a Venus de Mi!o 
need to even think of wearing cuffs,’’ 


Had been there. Mrs Blotterwick: 
‘Joshua, there was a tramp here this afternoon, and 
he looked so hungry tbat 1 gave bima large plece of 
gooseberry pie. 1 wonder bow he feels now?’’ Mr, 
K., gloomily: **l know how he feels, I had a plece 
of that ple at dinner, you remempb-r.’’ 


Protessor of Geology: ‘‘ventlemen, at 


the close of the spring term I asked you to report to 
me individually any object of extraordinary inter- 


Thy 


est you might meet in your respectiv« outings. Mr. 
¥resbman, you may begin.’’ Fres) ran: **Please, 
sir, mine hat golden hair, blue eye: and a tallor- 


made guit,’* 


‘‘Say,’’ said the hote: kecper to the re- 














porter, ‘if there's one thing I do vet tired of it's 
the way people have of telling me howto run @ ho- 
tel. Ove teller says I ought todo this, and another 
says loughttodothat. By the way, It's a wonder 
(Oo me you fellows don’t write that kind of people 
Op. It’s just thething you ought to do. If I was 
running a newspaper you bet {'d—what are you 
grinning at, I'd like to know?r’’ 

po with " se LOO te 

M q ap4pe) 
| Money 
$1.00 te $3. per mor ex 
wresatoriane. Yarvuiante 1 Invested 

1806 Ares Bt., Philadeiphia. 
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Tow can make a large sum of money at work 
for usin yourewn locality Luring the past 
few years, those who have thus worked haw 
received over Five Millions of dollars fee 
their services— more than « barrel of money. 
We want «few wore workers at once The 
work @ easy, pleasent, adapted to both 
Yueng end oid of euiher sen 8 cae work 
Es 8!) the time or im epere time only Any one 
Gan de the work after study ous direc. 
tions fora day or two [hie the chance of 
R @ lifetime for thuse who Stenmee An, 

one any where can carn s pet month 
Great workers, under the most froreble 
conditions, carn BBO « dey and upwards 
No class of people mm the world are making 
to much money, without capital, as those et work for us 
Whatever you have done, of whatever vou may do, you should look 
toto the reyal chance. You will fad that you can cesly make 
slithat we claim and more. If vou write to us before we ee ure all 
the workers we need, we will lay all before you FREE. betrer 
write before you rest, and then if vou conclade not to go to work, 
on if we cannot employ you, no harm us done. very oue of ous work - 
ers makes big money) TkUE& Co, Box SOB, Avcvvets, Maint 


COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE, Won. 
derful secreta, revelations and discoveries for mar 
ried or single, securing health, wealth and happt 
nem to all, This handsome beok of 160 payee, 


tailed for only lde. Ustonw Pum. Co., Newark N. o 


SALESME WANTED 45:8 


our goods by sample tothe wholesale 
sod retail trade, We are the \areest 
Manufacturersio our line io the world, Liberal salary paid. Peema- 
Bent position, Money advanced for wages advertising ete. For full 
rms aliress, Contemolal Mf, Co., Chicago, Il, or Cinctaret, 0. 





a3 ARTICLES 12' 


if ROWN NAME on alfuting | 

JLALLEN reyezo for printing owls, eto, Beautiful 
type aud neat wnetal case, also wew Key-Ring and ivory 

tag with your mame in (holy, To miroluce will send the lot for Ide INE 4 

with catalogue. INGERSOLL & BRO., 45 Pulien st., \. ¥. 


YOUR Ow... 
Kone, Meal, 
Oyster Shells, 


Graham Flour & Cornin the 

$5 HAND MIL (F. Wilson's 
Patent.) 

keeping Poult = POWER MI! mn end 

rep ou '° so F ILLS and 

FARM FEED MILLS. Circulars andtestimonials 

seuton appl c't'n, WILSON BROS, Kaston., Pa. 


Ie 


11K Favorite Prescriptions of 

the Brightest Medical Minds 
in the world, as used by them in 
the Hospitals of London, Paris, 
Rerlin and Vienna. 
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DIES 


MEDICINE 
FOR OND 
4 NISEA LC. 
No. 1-—Cures Catarrh, Huy Fever, hose 
Cold, Catarrhal Dew fiesa, 
No. 2—Coughs, Cul, Lroncbitis, Aet),- 
ma, Consuinption, A Peerless Remedy, 
Wo. 8—Rheumatism, (out. 
No. 4-—Liver & Kidneys.!)\*pepsia,in- 
; diyestion, Constipation, }) iptits Disease, 
Wo. 6 -Fever and Ague, Vuinb Ague, 
Malaria, Neural;:ia. 
No. 6- Female Weakness, Irregulari- 
ties, Whites. A Golden Khemed 
No.7--A Perfect Tonic, wich gives 
Hoalth, Forums and bu liess, Clear Cuum- 
plexion, Good B'ood and lots of it. 
No. 8- Nervous Debility,lossof Power 
fur cotence. an ineoiparcable rene 
bovecy Dotle guaranteed to ¢ ” 
RELIABLE Pits special disease uf CU KALE and 
t cve permanent reel ALM AYS 
ACENTS 


] os roptive Cirenlars sent free on 
WANTED application, HOsVITA', VEMEDYS 
. 


DOLLARD & CO., 


1223 
OHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphis. 
Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of ths celebrated GOSSAMER VER- 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BARD 
FOUPEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen wo 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIGS, INCHRS, TOUPERS AND SCALPS, 











No.1, The round of the INCHES, 

head. No, 1, From back 
No, 2, From forehead as as bald. 

over the headto neck. | No. 2, Over forehead as 
No, 8. From ear to ear required, 


over the top. No. 8. Over the crown of 
No. 4, From ear to ear the head, 

round the forehead. 
They bave always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Tou Laaes’ Wigs, Half W 
frizettes, Brat Curls, ete., beautifully manu 
tured, and as eap as any establishment in the 
Union. Letters from any of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 





Dollard’s Herbanium Extract for 
the Hair. 


‘This preparation has been manufactured and sold 
ai Dollard’sfor the past fifty years, and ite merits 
are such that, while it has never yet nm advertised, 
the demand for it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also Dolliard’s enerative Crenm, to be 
used in conjunction with the Herbanium when 
the Hair is naturally dry and needs an oil, 

Mrs, Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs Dollard 
& Co,, to send her a bottle of their Herbanium KEx- 
tract for the Hair, Mrs, Gorter has trieq in vain two 
obtain anything equal it as a dressing for the 


L le 
hair in England, og RUMONDSON GORTER, 


ak «e Thorpe. 
Norwich, Norfolk, England. 
NaVY PAY OFFICR, PHILADELPHIA, 
lbave used ‘‘Doliard’s Hervanium Exiracy, or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of 
five years with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, was cl restored, and has been 
kept by it in its remy th —— and strengto. It 
ash ve ever u e 
ehaetcincne A. W. RUSSELL, U. 4. N. 
To Mus. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut at., I’hila. 
I have frequently, during & number of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard's Herbanium Exiract,’’ and | do not 
know of any whict equalsit asa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Very respectfully, 
LEONAKD MY EKS, 
Ex-Member of Congress, 5th District. 
I have used constantly for more than twenty-five 


Nov. 2B, °88. 





**Dollard’s Herbaniam,’' for removing dan- 
aie dreseing my hair, aieo for therelief of ner- 
I have found it w delightful artic.e 
for the tollet, and cheerfully testify to the virtues 
: | would not be without It. 

JAMES B. CHANDLER, 
No, 36 Chestnut Street. 


{only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 


claimed for it. 


Prepare 
and applied professionally by 
DOLLARD & CO., 
1233 CHESTNUT STREET, | 
we E . AIH TING AR SHAVING : 
ADLES’ ax DREN ’S HAIR rTINe / 
actical Male and Female Artists Em i 





10 a day Mesttented Kectrictty, Sam. 
AGENTS Be Cat tree E E Brewster, Holly, Mich, 


S20 


FREE. 159 Bie. 
Bame on cards) | Aut. Album, 
wied, lyd. Lace a Agt's 
r Od., Derkam, Coma, 
10 masnes,@). bil CLANTON BROS, Cliatea ville, Ot. 
eond these (wo value? |- 





den Name ( BDS 
histic, | Collier Bation, | Baein Zephyr 
Cocapiese Oweae, ail 
<= mi 
—— SARS 
on 12 Sik fringe carde, | Nickel plated Pee and 
° ) ONLY 


and Celored PP tur 
1 Ring,! Meal 
aii fer B@e. ALLIVG 
7" Initial Rebber Atamp and this Rolled Gold ring 17 ete 
Bete 
Te cet Sremts ond buyers we will, for @ days only, 
eruele 





pootpaid om reertpt of the silver 
orecempe Sects Ge. © ate 
Lu. THIS 1S 4 WONDER | 
UL OFFER. Outte eed for 


ip ictitte inh. pad, teecmers. tm Beet 

ease with Directions, full Cstalaeue sadterms Yor 

oan make MONEY a: printing of eriling cutiu. 
hed Vree lrews 


aM. 
ISGERSOLL & BRO. 45 Fulton Be XN. ¥.OKy 
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BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 


All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &o. 


Wemeke GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
*., from all adapted, or special designs, at 
very reasonable prices. 


We also make a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organisations, and for Balle and Excursion pur- 
which are noted for their One execution. 

If thie Paper is mentioned we wiil send iiiustra- 

Uoes of whatever kind you wish to see on applica- 


H.G. OESTERLE & CO, 


|, lon, 


_ No, 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEALER IN 


CARPE 


TINGS. 


989 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, second door below Tenth, 


north 


side, 


“The Handy Binder.” 
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Very nearly, if not quite all of our readers, would like to 
preserve their copies of Tug Post if it could be done easily 


neatly and effectively. 


Ite sise makes tt epectally adapted 
for convenient and tasteiul binding, so that b 
means, it can be made a neat volume 


y the proper 
future reference or 


preservation, and at the same tie am aliractive and pretty 


ornament for the centre table. 
the 


is means of binding Tue 


Post 4 a to furnish in offering to ite subscribers one of 
NEW HANDY BINDEKS,’' 
which are unqt estionably the most 


now 80 popular, and 
perfect and handsome 


articles of the kind ever produced. 


THE BINDER is made specially for Tug Post; 
one <7 or the series of a year with 
na the paper thoroughly from loses, soiling or injury. 

orks sosimply that it is th 


resery 
HE KINDER w 


contains 
equal security, thus 


© task wf ry! + 
as 


Minute W insert the paper, when by cutting the edges it 
all the comfortand conveniences of reading and handling 


Dosecseed by the best 


bound boot, THS KINDS, apart from 


ite usefulness in this respect, is aleo a handsome piece of 


furniture; 
and tastefull 
EVENING PF 


oroamented in 


t makes an artic 


it is made of embossed imitation leather, neatly 
It with the title ‘HATUBDAY 
T’* in bright gold lettering across the centre of 
ie ob.beeaty in steel 


aod of 
B POST, that only needs 


bers to be fully appreciated. 
This HANDY BINDER will be sent, al 


1 postage paid, on 


— ot 75 cents in postage stamps. 
Address, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING PORT, 


736 Senasom ., 





Philadelphia, Pa 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


rhis Can Be Done by Means of the 
INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone Knowing a tune, either ‘In the head,’’ as it is called,'’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 


can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE 


MENTS, 


INSTKL- 


In fact it may be the fret time they have ever seen @ planv or organ, yet if they know 
eo inuch as to whistie or hum s june—say ‘‘Way Down om the Swanee River,’ tor instance 


they 


can play It IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the ae 
sistance of thisGUIDK. THE GUIDE shuws how the tunes are to be played with both hands aod 


in different keys. 


of the kind, 


Thus the player has the full effect of the bassand treble cleta, together with th» 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. 
stood that the Gulde will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will 


It must be plainly under 
do nothing 


What it can do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL te w enable anyone understanding 


the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, withont ever having opened a miaic 


book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or ti, a 
quarter-note, & sharp ora fiat. The Guide is piaced on the instrument, and the piayer, 


balf-note or a 


without 


reference W anything but what bels shown by it do, can in afew moments piay the plece a 

curately and without the least trouble. Although it does not and never can supplant regular booke 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are thor 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of oir 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed & 


the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and Wwuchk of the keys. 


Bo, afler a very Uiile prac- 


Uce with the Gulue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the ekill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be beard or known. 


The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet music. 
hoee who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn a number of 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A child If it can say ite A, B, ¢ 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’’—can play it, after a few attempts, quite we'll. 


But it will tem! 
tunes withoo 
taniknowseasa 


There are 


many whu would like w be able Ww do this, for thelr own and the amusement of others, aud Wo » 


we commend The Guide as BOUND TU LD for them ALL WESBAY. 

ness, moreover, would make it a very gvod present to give a person, 
Christmas. Almost every home tn the land base piano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldon 
With this Guide in the house everybody can make 


than one of the family can piay. 
good use of their instruments. 


The Guide will be sent to any address, ali postage paid, on receiptof FIFTY CEN I™ 
age stamps, 27's, taken.) For Ten Oen'e extra a music book, containing the words an: mus 


popular song*. will be sent with The Guide. 


THE QUIDE 


726 SANSOM ST. 


Ite cheapness and us! 
whether young or al 
nore 


more or lees 


(Pose 
for we 


LOOT ee 


MUSIC CO., 


» PHILADELPHIA. PA 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 

Boffalo Bill in Paria bas made the word 
*‘Baffalo’’ — pronounced a U Anglais —« 
favorite one epplied to a variety of novel- 
ties, For example, anew stuff fora fashion- 
able cloak, s corse, diagonal wool, with a 
pattern interwoven in trise, in the sem- 
blance of featbera, with a tinge of blue and 
red in tie centre, 

This is made up with fuli sleeves, the 
tight cuff starting from the elbow, anda 
full bodice, the ekirt reaching almost to 
the feet. It looks well bordered with fur. 
Tartans will decidedly be worn thie win- 
ter. 

At the back of the waist the folds stood 
out detached; three pleats were piaced at 
the side, 

Tae McCleod and McPherson are the 
favorite tartans just now, They appear on 
diagonal grounds, as a deep border woven 
in velvet, t the depth of some balf yard, 
‘This sort of skirt is absolutely new, and is 
made in many varieties with horiz ntal 
and diagonal lines, capital for draping. 

rhe stripes are made up with the plain 
material, The Jacquard woven stufis are 
noticeable for the beauty of thetr colorings, 
Toere i4 a hawthérn pattern in many tones 
on varied grounds, such as pink on brown, 
This is used for the bodice and upper por. 
tion of the arena, 

With such skirts no steels are needed, 
and only # very little pad; but the skirt is 
kept to shape by drawing strings, or the 
sides would droop, Bande of piush, ap- 
parently starting from a lighter colored 
!,undation are woven for going round tLe 
wkirt. 

A pretty example ia a gray diagonal with 
lighter toned rows of plush round, and 
thin ie repeated in many colorings, 

For evening gowns gauzes are likely to 
be much worn as the season advances, and 
one among many exainples was a pink 
striped with armure, and on thise white 
brocade o!f flowers was thrown, 

Another charming evening dress was 
black net worked all over inan Empire de- 
sign with towca beads, gold lined, for it is 
the metallic lining that gives the name; 
Sarah Hernbardt wearing a dress thus 
trimmed in the favorite play. 

Handsome jetted patterns in net are used 
for the fronts and sides of gowns; all these 
desigua are heavy aod pronounced at the 
base, and rise spiral fashion towards the 
waist, 

Tne Kussian nets have been brought out 
in many designe with apota, and cubes, 
jutroduced at intervals, These are made 
into full all-round sxirta, drawn up juston 
one side lH show apparently an underskirt, 
with a broad band of velvet. Sometimes 
the underskirt is cream, sometimes black, 
and the Z,uave jaccet is a favorite form of 
bodice, 

For those who object to a heavily jetted 
net skirt, a new design in tambour atitob- 
ing, with a few beads unly, has been 
brougbt out, and is effective, 

A handsome trimming tor day dreases is 
a specie of open gulpure in black silk and 
beads, worked in soft red ailk or any other 
color, #0 that when out out the red founda- 
tion shows; this is used for cufis, collars, 
the Hap pocket, and sometimes as plastrons 
or waistbands on full bodicea, It is not un- 
like point de Venine, 

Some bridesmaids’ dresses in ailk striped 
Chambery gauze are attractive; the skirts 
are mounted in accordion pleate, the 
Josephine bodices are crossed back and 
front with white satin scarves, and gathered 
at the waist; the hats are of the Long- 
cham ps forin, 

The bride's is of rich cream satin, made 
with a long plain train, the front of the 
skirt draped with fine old lace caught up 
with orange blossom, a ruche going down 
one side, where the dress and train blend. 

The bride is exceedingly tall, and the 
bodice could hardly have been arranged 
with more skill, the lace so draped that it 
gives fulness t the bust, It is bigh at the 
throat, and long in the sleeves, for long 
sleeves have now become the feshion. 

The going away gown is of tenderest 
uray Frenoh cashmere, embroidered in 
ecru in tambour stitch, the design being 
Renaissance in style, 

The dress is made as a long polonaise 
opening at the side, just to show a narrow 
strip of work, which is carried down both 
sides of the polonaise; the bodice crosses, 
and on the side where there is no embrol- 
dery there ere stripes of diagonal ribbon in 
ecru, 

A poppy-red dinner gown had a bro- 
caded back and a plain Merveilleux front; 
the low bodice draped with a white musiin 
fichu, edged with frilling, a shower of rib 
bons falling from the fichu on one side of 
the skirt 


A lovely maize poult de sole had a full 





plain skirt andafuli low Eapire bodice, 
high on the shoulders; in the front of the 
skirt was a goid and white applique, more 
than a quarter of a yard deep, and this ap- 
peered again on one side of the bodice. 

The evening gowns were ali trained, and 
iu Paris weiking dresses are now made to 
touch the ground, which is greatly to be 
regrotted. 

A reseda Vicunsa, for day wear, baamany 
novel pointe; the underskirt has rows of 
black lace insertion let in horizontally; the 
polonaise edged witn biack isce, a wide 
fuliing of Ggured bisck lace forming the 
front, which falls over piain silk on the 
skirt; the full bodice bas the sleeves ott i 
a new style—they are carried into the 
shoulder, in fact, into the collar band, and 
are very full at the top; there is an Empire 
bow of moire ribbon at the siae, consisting 
of two ends and two loops, the loopy very 
short; across the bodice bands of ribbon 
are carried, forming a waist, and ending at 
the side in a bow. 

A black and white striped «ilk and satin 
dress, with two bodices, was a covetabie 
gown. The skirt was plainiy draped, the 
bigh bodice covered with lace, and the 
demi-toilette bodice made with a Medicis 
oollar of beaded net, lined with a soft tulle 
ruche; the elbow sleeves transparent, and 
on the outside of the arm the black beaded 
net was lined with waite net, which is in- 
visible when on, but makes the arm look 
white, 

The oolor the most ala mode in Paris 
Just now .# the Eiffel, a reddish-brown, and 
acharming gown of wool ino this tone bad 
a brocade of graduated bisck wafer (pas- 
tilles, as the Frenob callthem). The skirt 
was draped on one side over a veivet petti- 
coat; the bodice was full, with pufied black 
velvet sleeves standing up high on the 
snoulder, the lower portion of the sieoves 
fastened with a double row of buttons, 
There wasa yoke on the shoulders, with 
graduated paatilies. 

Another quite original gown consisted of 
askirt and under bodice of Gobelin biue 
ailk; the overdrees was of Eiffel cloth, both 
sides being trimmed from neck to nee), 
which is quite a new atyle in Paris. 

Faced clothes still bold their own with 
the few, ana in these there are two new 
sbades, trimming and braiding each difier- 
ently, one being a rich deep blue gray, and 
the other of the tint of a thrash's egg, both 
almost impossible to picture in woras, but 
pieasing to the eye. 

The braiding on these cloths is done in 
tubular and Ruasian braids, with the de 
sign outlined in fine fancy cord, Some- 
times the whole design is carried out in 
fine mixed metal cording, with tbe color 
of the cloth cunningly twisted in. This ia 
done on cloaks and outdoor jackets, as weil 
as gowns, 

Another speciality \s the fancy silk hunt- 
ing vesting, which is used as the waist 
coats, in Louls XIV. style, of the smartest 
gowns, The colors and combinations are 
in great beauty and variety, from cream 
dashed with orange to dark biue and 
brow”, and all have a running tracery of 
gold colored filoselle, giving the eftect of 
real gold, as in rich brocades, 





Odds and Ends. 
OF SPANISH OCOOOK SRY, 


The olla podrida, or national hot-pot, 
eaten every day by the Spaniards in every 
place, is really more of a dinner than a 
dish, and therefore many eat nothing else, 
For such a dish the following recipes should 
be consulted, and tne directions followed 
to the letter: 

Ua Pudrida (Superior ).—Pat in a ssuce- 
pan two pound of lean beef, veal or mutton, 
a pant of dwarf or chick peas (previously 
soaked in water for six hours). Tben blanch 
in bolling water jor twenty minutes one. 
half pound of raw bam, which add to the 
other ingredienta, with enough water to 
cover them. Skim carefully, and, after 
boliing gently two hours, add a fowl, a 
carrot, an onion, & clove of garlic, two 
cloves, and two bay leaves, which inclose 
in some branches of parsiey, tying ali to 
gether. Boil again for an hour, adding two 
smoked sausages (chorizos), which can be 
had at any fine grocery, and a cabbage 
previously blanched. Oontinue boiling 
gentiy for two hours. Soak a pinch of 
seffron in water, strain tt into the soup on 
the fire until the ingredients become yel- 
low. For an extra high-class o/la, am bour 
before serving add to the general ingredi- 
ents a few giblets, liver, brains, artichoke 
bottoma, and hard-bulled eggs. This stew 
is then arranged as a dinner of several 
courses, the first of which begins with soup, 
or the gravy of theolla, strained from the 
meats and poured bolling hot over alices of 
toast in a separate bow! or tureen. After 
thie the beef is served with the chick-peas 
(garbanzos), and garnished with carrots, 





Then follows the fowl, which should only 
oook about an bour in the general stew, 
nod be fiaished asa rcast, basting it fre- 
quently with the yolks of beaten-up egg* 
mixed with bot lard so ss to cclor quickly. 
This roast oddly enough precedes a dish of 
veal served with tomato sauce, or mwution 
served with lentils or rice, winding up 
with a made dish of partridges or various 
emall birds, highly seasoned with cloves 
end other strong spices. 

Olla Podrida (Keoonomical).—A large 
p ce of boiled meat generally forms tbe 
centre of the dish, around it are the wings 
‘ft «fowl, a chorizo or two, tat bacon, vege- 
tables and bain under it; over the meat and 
in ail pare corners are garbenzos (peas). 
Such ie an ordinary olla, but every family 
modifies it acoording to their purse. The 
poor wan is content with meat and chick- 
pras, the gentleman adds to it various dell. 
cacies, 

Puchero (Stew ).— Firat cover the bottom 
of a stewpot with a layer of thin slices of 
meat cut from a leg of mutton, then add 
alternate layers of fat bacon acd onions 
pecied and sliced. Season each layer with 
salt, pepper, and spices, and pour in suf- 
ficient water or broth to coveralil. Cook 
slowly till the meat is tender. In the mean- 
tue prepare a puiee of baked pistachio 
nots or pine kernels to serve under the 
meat. Squeczs over the juice of two or 
three pomegranates, and serve hot. 

Estofado,—Cut about two pound of mut- 
ton or pork into small square pieces, Melt 
some lard in a stewpan, iay in the pieces of 
meat, and fry on a brisx fire, to brown 
quickly, turning it as soon as one side is 
ovlored. Set the meat aside in a dish to 
keep hot. Fry in the same fat s quantity 
of ahalote, cut emall. Pat the meat, onions, 
and fat in a narrow-necked stone jar, with 
a tumbierful of red wine, and the same 
quantity of broth or water. Add tomatoes, 
jour cloves of garlic chopped ama)|l, pars- 
ley, green pepper or capsicums, salt, a few 
cloves, mace, grated nutmeg, and any other 
spices at hand. Place on the top of the jar 
an enormus onion, to serve instead of a 
cover, Set the pan over asilow fire, and 
1et the contents simmer about an hour. 

Grenada Toasts.—Out some fat and lean 
bacon into dice, give thew a few turns over 
the fire, with parsley, green onions, pepper, 
salt, and the yolks of three eggs. Stir it 
frequently till it forma a kind of forcemeat, 
spread it over slices of bread out of an 
equal thickness, and fry them, 

Gaspacho (Salad).— Peel and slice a few 
twwmawes, two onions, and a cucumber, 
Add green pepper, a jittle parsley, and 
ouervil, cut email, Prepare some fine 
vreadcrumbe avoat double in quantity to 
the other ingredients, and mix with it two 
or three cloves of garlic chopped fine—the 
garlic must be so fine as hardly to be viai- 
vie—or breadcrumbs rubbed with garlic 
( whicb is less strong) may be added, Sea- 
son to taste as for an ordinary salad with 
oil, vinegar, salt, and pepper, adding as 
much cold water as required to form a 
thick soup. This is a favorite dish in An- 
dalusia, and said to be healthy and re- 
treshing in a warm climate. 

Farro.—Take about a pint of braised 
Gata, wash well in two or three waters, first 
cold, then lukewarm. Put it in a saacepan 
to boil with s quart of stock (broth pre- 
viously seasoned and flavorec). When 
the oats have boiled balf an huur and begin 
to swell and break, add a few blanched 
sweet almonds, Let it simmer for haif an 
hour, Strain through a clean cloth, and 
pound well, Add acupful of fresh broth 
to the mass or pulp, and work it through a 
sieve, 0 as to clear away any remaining 
husk&, also to whiten the farro, thinning it 
with a little more liquid if too thick or 
stiff. Set it again on the fire to become 
hot; sweeten to teste, and serve. 


—  ——— 


THE QUARBIES OF JERUSALEM.—The 
underground quarries in Jerusalem from 
which the stone was got which was used in 
the building of Solomon’s Temple were 
almost entirely forgottem until a recent 
period. Then they were, so to speak, re- 
discovered :n an odd way. 

A missionary’s dog chasing a fox, fol- 
lowed it into a large hole near the Damas- 
cus Gate, Fainter and fainter grew the 
dog's barks, and then they ceased aito- 
gether. Sut presently the dog iteelf came 
out of the earth at a different opening. 

This of course led to inquiry, aud tue 
} pene and caves (in which many of the 

ews found refuge when the Romans cap- 
tured their city, A. D 70), were once more 
brought to mina. The quarries look as if 
a men had not long since left off working 

tH. 

The little shelves for the lamps, with 
traces of emoke on the rock above, are still 
visible; blocks of stone partly bewn ile on 
the floor, and the spectator aimost expects 
ym quarrymen to return after the dinner- 

00Fr, 








Cenftidential Correspondents. 





Reaper.—Dom Pedro Il was born at 
Rio de Janel:oon December 2, 1825. 


ARGUO.--The area of London, England, 
is about 600 square miles; the area of Philadelphia, 
12044 square miles, 


P. W. H.—The estimated population of 
Brasilin 1585 was 12,922 375. The religion of the 
Empire is Roman Catholic. 


DousT.— Dress suits should not be worn 
ata wedding breakfast, nor at any wedding that oc- 
curs before 6 o'clock in the evening. 


Dainty. — “Gutter-enipe”’ is a Wail 
street term for a broker who does *business on the 
street and is not a member of the Svock Exchange. 


E. W. G.—A Papal bull is an edict or 
mandate issued by the Pope originally; so named 
from ‘*bulla’’ the Latin word for the seal affixed 
to it, 


S. T. W.—The parents bave full legal 
control over the wages of minor children, and may 
hire or bind them outlf they desire under proper 
legal restrictions. 


Busy.—Wilfal desertion for two years; 
imprisonment for felony, cruel treatment, fraud and 
violation ofthe marriage laws are all causes for 
divorce in this State. 


CoaL.—The circular price of Schuykill 
small stove coai at the mines is now §2 60; the freight 
to Philadelphia for local consumpiion, $1.70; for 
shipment by vessel, §1 4. 


JesT.—A street car conductor is not com- 
pelied to make change atali. itis the custom, how- 
ever, to give change to the amount oftwo dollars if 
the conductor has that amount on band. 


JULIANA,--The watermark of a sheet of 
paper is the tracing that becomes visible when held 
up wo the light. Foolscap paper was orixinally 
marked with a fvol’s cap, bence its name, 


BATLERK,—Tobere would be nt impropri- 
ety in making the young lady a present of jewelry on 
Corietmas providing yvur relations wiin her are 
euch that any present would be admissible, 


WoONDERING.--Tnere would be nothing 
improper in your being taken by the young man to 
see bis parents; but it might not be advisable to do 
so without the consent of your own father and 
mother, 


Lois.—You bad better let the gentleman 
alone; if be made the quarrel, and deciines to **make 
itup,’* he must have hada motivein doing it. Do 
not beeagertorun aftera man who couid act like 
that; there are plenty as good as he in the world. 


CxHicaGeo —Under the Timber Culture 
law any settier who hbascultivated jortwo years as 
much as five acres of trees of an S-acre homestead, 
or 10 acres of a homestead of 160 acres, is entitled toa 
free patent for the land at the end of eight years, 


H, A. P.—Tociean silver. Wash clean 
and apply the following paste: nitrate of silver, oue 
dracbm; cyauide of potassium, two draciims; pre 
pared chalk, five drachims; powder finely, and make 
iutoa thin paste, with water, Apply with » moist 
rag, and polish with cuamois leather, 


H1Lpa,—There was a good deal of non- 
sense written a little while ago about the production 
of artificial egas; we will not believe in tiem when 
we see them, In any case, ifsuch a thing were poe- 
sibie as the production of an artiticial ex, it is cer- 
tain it would costa good deal more than @ real one, 


P, B. 8 —Roland and Oliver were two 
famous Paladins, knights or heroes of the period of 
Charlemagne, whose adveaturesare related in the 
old French chansons, The proverbial phrase ‘'A 
Roland for an Oliver,’’ indicates two champions 
equally matched, or ablow and counter biow, or 
* uitfor tat.’ 


D. E, L.-Nibilism is, in effe -t, the Rus- 
sian term for the svstem advocated by the Anarch- 
ists of this country-the destruction of ali government 
and the spoliation of all property. Sociailem, up the 
contrary, contemplates governmental managemeat 
of the industries and property of the country aud an 
equal distribution of proceeds, 


BaDGER,—Tbe symptoms you are show- 
ing of loss of memory, de;ression, tits, etc., follow- 
ing vo the lojury you received, are uvotto be brified 
with. If you can manage li, you had better leave 
your busiuces lor a couple of Muu ths oc go, and take 
compiete reetin the country orat tne seaside, By 
letiiog your Drain and nervous system lie perfectly 
quiet for a time you will have the best chance oi re- 
covery. Youshould not go anywhere uniess you 
bave cheeritul companionship or surroundiugs that 
will take your mind off yourself, You probably will 
not require much medicine, though you would do 
well toconfide wadoctor what you have stated in 
your letter. 

GiaLs.—To stain floors nothing can be 
better than the oaken stains to be procured atany 
oll-shop. The floors will first require agvod scrub- 
bing or two, and perbaps planing also, to make them 
smooth. Itisasaving of the staining jiquid if you 
size the floor first, before the staining, When the 
boards are darg epougb and periectiy dry, you can 
proceed to varnish or give a poiish with turpentine 
and beeswax, which is made as follows: Shave up the 
beeswax finely into a jar, and pour on it enough tur- 
peniine to cover it; let ic stand all nigbt, and in the 
morning it will be of the consistency of cream, Use 
a woollen rag to rub iton, and polish with a rol! 
made of fiannel orfelt. Varnished floors can be 
polished in the same manner, and kept as bright as 
ever. 

PERPLEX£D.--Your case reduced to its 
simplest terms, is this: Someone loves you anid 
woula marry you whom you do not love. You love 
and would marry someone who does nut love you. 
(his state of affairs happens very ofien tin life and 
frum what we know of menand women we would 
prefer taking our chances of happiness with the une 
who lovesd us, rather than with theone we loved 
under such circumstances. We cannot add anything 
to this general expression to make itetronger. A 
woman necdscherishing mure than aman. A man 
can well pass single or married iile without the sus- 


taining help of a woman's love. A woman, how- 
ever, is differently constituted. To her love iss 
necessity; and even where she entersinto wedlock 
without actual love, but with no positive fear or 
loathing, itis more than likely that witb the u 
ing ofchildren and confidence ber husban 
ve, she wi grow to esteem him, a! bat is 

more than exists between many coupies who entere 
matrimony with apparentiy the stronges ve 

| both sides, We think altogether you might ws 
take the risk with the man who loves you 
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